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Simon Wo ttn’s pamphlet, “Communism’s Postwar Dec- 
ade,” which appeared here on December 19, is rapidly 
becoming a basic research tool in academic and professional 
circles. Its authoritative marshaling of the facts on Commu- 
nist party activity since 1945 has commended it to hundreds 
of teachers, businessmen, trade-unionists and government 
officials, who have been flooding the Tamiment Institute with 





form at a nominal cost to all organizations and institutions 
wishing to make bulk orders. 

Brier_y Noten: James Rorty’s “The Case Against Fluori- 
dation” (NL, January 2) has provoked considerable com. 


ment. Earl Ubell, Science Editor of the New York Herald” 


Tribune, is now preparing an article challenging Mr. Rorty’s 
findings and presenting the case for fluoridation. . . . Edmund 










































requests for free reprints. The Institute has just ordered a Stevens, our correspondent in Italy since July 1953, is return. 
second printing to cope with this demand. ing to Russia as head of Look magazine’s new Moscow 

Now we are engaged in preparing another special section Bureau. Stevens spent a decade in the USSR as correspond. 
which, we think, will do for the U.S. scene what the Wolin ent for the Christian Science Monitor, emerging in 1951 to 
survey did for Communism. This special section, by insurance write a Pulitzer Prize-winning series of articles called “This 
executive Alfred Baker Lewis, covers the social changes in Is Russia Uncensored,” later published as a book under the 
the United States since the New Deal, and unfolds the same title. In Moscow, he will continue his association with 
veritable revolution in American life which has transpired both the Monitor and THe New Leaper, and we hope to be 
in a ensig cage — areas — Mr. Lewis printing his informed reports on esi ee —_ 
treats are health, education, home ownership, recreation, He expects to arrive in time for the coming 20th Congress 0 
industrial production, electrification, employment, social se- the Soviet Communist party. . . . George B. Boswell will 
curity, corporate profits, national income, civil rights, and supplement Sal Tas’s nation-wide analysis of the French elec. 
farm income, profits and supports. In each area, Mr. Lewis tions (see opposite page) with an intensive study of the cam. 
marshals the latest facts, statistics and laws and compares paign, issues and results in a single district. This should | 
them with the prewar and depression periods. He shows how provide our readers with intimate understanding of French ie 
new patterns of American life have evolved through five political processes at the grass-roots level. . . . Urban hous} ™ 
Democratic and one Republican Administration, and how ing, which E. G. Shinner discussed in a widely-read special} e 
controversial measures of the past have now become standard section here on December 5, is the subject of a forthcoming 
practices. He also points to loopholes in the new pattern (on article by Charles Abrams, former New York State Rent fr 
the farm, for example) and summarizes various plans for Commissioner, author of Forbidden Neighbors, and a veteran 
filling them. New LEapeER contributor. 

Mr. Lewis’s impressive array of facts will be useful to Last FortnicHt: On February 1, our price increase} S 
all students of the American social scene, whether U.S. goes into effect. You have two weeks left to extend your 
undergraduates, European trade-unionists or Asian govern- subscriptions at the old rates — $5 for one year, $8.50 forf p, 
ment officials. The special section will be available in reprint two years, and $11 for three years. 
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Socialists and Mendes-France Radicals plan emergency government 


to stave off new Communist-Poujadist threat to democracy 


NEW DEAL CABINET 


NEXT FOR FRANCE? 


Paris 

HE January 2 election, wrote Le 

Monde, gave us a true portrait 

of France; that was perhaps its only 

merit. As expected, the French divid- 
ed themselves into four blocs: 

© The Communists, with 145 seats 
from metropolitan France. 

® The Republican Front, with 161 
seats. 

¢ The Government front of 
Faure-Pinay-Teitgen, with 183. 

® The  semi-fascist Poujadists, 
with 55 seats. 

One-third of the French voters vot- 
ed against Parliament; two-thirds 
voted against Edgar Faure’s conser- 
vative government. The 400 deputies 
of the two democratic fronts, which 
fought each other bitterly during the 
campaign, must now outmaneuver 
one another with one eye on the 200 
anti-democratic deputies, who will 
seize any opportunity to bring them 
down. 

Faure, who hoped to confirm the 
conservative majority in the National 
Assembly, succeeded in undermining 
the Assembly as a whole. Only the 
Communists and. Poujadists profited 
from his 
Parliament. No longer a majority in 
the Assembly, hardly a majority of 


sudden dissolution of 


the Assembly democrats, the con- 
servatives can govern now only with 
the assent of the two parties of the 
Republican Front, the Socialists led 
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By Sal Tas 


by Guy Mollet and the Radicals led 
by Pierre Mendés-France. And these 
two parties firmly refuse assent to 
further conservative rule. Thus, the 
dissolution, designed to extend con- 
servative rule, brought about a situa- 
tion in which the Socialists have the 
key position. It was a remarkable 
turn of affairs, but not so strange or 
revolutionary as many think. 

In fact, nothing is less revolution- 
ary than these election results. They 
confirm the basic conservatism of the 





PIERRE POUJADE EMBRACES SUPPORTERS: ‘CLEVER, FIRM BOY SC 


French people. The Poujadist vote is 
largely the vote of those who sup- 
ported de Gaulle in 1951, and who 
then 
democracy. These voters dropped the 


even opposed parliamentary 
Gaullist deputies—and who could 
blame them? De Gaulle himself had 
abandoned the Gaullist bloc in the 
Assembly and did not even bother to 
vote. The Gaullist deputies had, as is 
said here, fully imbibed the joys of 


the parliamentary system and had 
become quite conventional conser- 
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COMMUNIST CHIEFS: REJECTED IN THE PLANTS, BACKED AT THE POLLS 


vatives. And so the anti-parliamen- 
tary voters sought something new and 
unspoiled, and found the Poujadists. 

Even that was not very revolution- 
ary. Since 1848 at least, France has 
always had a minority which refused 
to accept the parliamentary system. 
From the movements of Napoleon ITI 
and Boulanger through those un- 
leashed by the Dreyfus case down to 
the Stavisky affair and Vichy, we see 
the same anti-parliamentary minor- 
ity generation after generation. 

The Communist vote is another 
sign 
Here is a party which, for at least a 
generation, has neglected all the real 
interests of the French worker and 
has had eyes only for its Soviet mas- 
ter. Recently, there was a striking 
example of this when the Renault 
plant offered its workers a contract 
that was clearly inspired by that of 
the UAW-CIO. The Communist un- 
ion leaders refused to sign; the 
workers forced them to approve. The 
same thing happened in other auto 
plants, in the metal industry, and 
(just before the elections) in the 
mines, where it affected hundreds of 
thousands of workers. In each case, 
the Communist leaders had to be 


of monstrous. conservatism. 


forced to sign the contract by their 
own members. 

All the same, on election day the 
Communists got 25 per cent of the 
votes, the votes of the same workers 
who had defied the party in defense 
of their own interests. The Com- 
munist bloc appears to be frozen. In- 
creased living standards do not affect 
it; moral defeats in the trade unions 
do not affect it; the facts of life in the 
Soviet bloc do not affect it. Perhaps 
only tremendous political shocks or 
a grinding long-term re-education of 
the French proletariat could shake 
the Communists’ power. For this 
power is like the force of gravity; it 
is not a dynamic force. 

The fact remains that after the 
election the Communists are as un- 
able as before to organize strikes of 
any importance. The workers refuse 
to follow their directives inside and 
outside the unions. Nevertheless, 
they vote Communist. It is a malady 
bred not so much by poverty (for 
poverty is slowly diminishing with- 
out an appreciable effect on the 
Communist vote) as by disrespect 
for public authority, or for any auth- 
ority. 

This contempt for the state has re- 


doubled since the capitulation 6 
1940, and that is understandable ty 
some extent. France is a nation iy 
which even the ruling classes have 
lost self-confidence and 
pride. But while the French ruling 


national 


classes are too arrogant to identify 
themselves either with Europe o 
with the NATO community, the 
workers have no difficulty in identi. 
fying themselves with a_ powerful 
state like Russia, which will one day 
make the necessary revolution for 
them. It is a parasitical mental pro- 
cess, therefore almost indestructible. 
The Communist vote is not a vote 
for a Communist coup d’état; it is: 
vote of non-confidence in the French 
state and the French nation, a vote 
for capitulation in a future war. 

Is it a vote for decadence? It cer 
tainly would be if France had alread 
reached her apogee, if she had real 
ized her full economic and _ social 
potential. But it is hardly certain that 
this is the case. 

Paris, a businessman told me, i 
halfway between Amsterdam ani 
Djakarta. The election results bear 
out this statement. It was, in fact, : 
vote characteristic of an under 
developed country. And that is pre 


cisely what France is. Part of Frane§‘ 


is 20th-century, but part of it is @ 
least a full century behind. 

The tension between these twi 
Frances explains much that happen 
here. The 18th-century part @ 
France—e.g., its Napoleonic systet 
of distribution — protests agains 
modernization, and you have th 
Poujadist vote. 

Paradoxically, the Communist volt 
reflects some of the same protests. ! 
also contains the votes of thot 
workers who cannot rise—sociall 





culturally, economically—as long * 
the shops and small plants @ 
Napoleonic France undercut the 
salaries and status. Finally, Cor 
munist votes come from those wh 
hate France because it is no longef! 
great modern nation. 

Communism in underdevelopt 
nations is the expression of the cot 
flict between modern aspirations a 
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prehistoric conditions. Fundamen- 
tally, that explains the Communist 
vote in France, too. But an under- 
developed country can develop. And 
so can France. That is the central 
problem, and it is recognized as such 
by the Republican Front. 

The Republican Front did well at 
the polls, and the Socialists did even 
better than Mendés-France. Men- 
dés gained among the élite of the big 
cities. The Socialists gained in the 
cities and in the country, winning 
half a million more votes than in 
1951. They are the largest democrat- 
ic party in the Assembly and will un- 
doubtedly reserve for themselves the 
right to form a government. 

Neither the Republican Front nor 
the conservative bloc can govern 
without at least the tolerance of the 
other. The conservatives tried to use 
this difficulty to propose a national 


d_ social front comprising all the democratic 
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parties. This, of course, the Socialists 
and Radicals refused. Two-thirds of 
the voters had rejected the policies 
of the conservative government. A 
national front, based on all-diluting 
compromises, would be powerless to 
act. It would be, according to Social- 
it leader Christian Pineau, just as 
‘pineless” and “immobile” as pre- 
vious broad coalitions. Such an alli- 
ance with the conservatives would 
undoubtedly weaken the rising popu- 
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MENDES-FRANCE'S FOES, BIDAULT AND PINAY, CAN'T FORM THEIR 


lar support for the Socialists and 
Mendésistes. And if the left wing of 
the democratic center is weakened, 
then the entire center might become 
a minority, imperiling the whole 
democratic system. 

Therefore, the Republican Front 
plans to assume power and form a 
minority government, led by either 
Mollet or Mendés-France and com- 
prising only their followers. This 
government will introduce an emer- 
gency program: Algeria first, econ- 
omic and tax reform second, elector- 
al reform next. The Communists can- 
not afford to vote against liberal 
measures in Algeria; the Poujadists 
cannot reject economic reforms with- 
out disappointing their own follow- 
ers. The conservatives will have to 
tolerate a Socialist-led government 
because they cannot form a govern- 
ment of their own. And few demo- 
crats would risk facing the electorate 
again before some attempts were 
made to take the wind out of the sails 
of the anti-democratic groups. The 
Catholic MRP, which called for a na- 
tional front before the election, is 
now inclined to support an emer- 
gency government of the Left. 

It may be that the Poujadist depu- 
ties will ultimately become contamin- 
ated by parliamentary uses and 
abuses and dissolve as the Gaullists 
did. But this is not certain. For the 


Poujadists are much less sophisticat- 
ed than the Gaullists, and Poujade’s 
firm hand may rule them with more 
success. The majority of the Poujade 
group consists of small shopkeepers, 
small butchers, grocers, etc., who have 
promised in writing to obey Poujade 
at the price of physical punishment 
—even of hanging. This Boy Scout 
approach may serve Poujade if he is 
clever and firm. Until now, he has 
given the impression of being both. 

On the other hand, the Commu- 
nists, who have been campaigning 
loudly for a Popular Front, may suc- 
ceed in disrupting the unity of the 
Socialist Assembly group. Some of 
the old anti-EDC Socialists (among 
them Daniel Mayer) have already 
shown disquieting signs of vulnera- 
bility to this campaign. But a larger 
part of the Socialist group would cer- 
tainly resist it to the bitter end, and 
the Communists would need all the 
Socialists and all the Radicals to form 
a majority. 

This will be a frustrating phase in 
French parliamentary history; the 
strain may be too great to last for 
five years. But the Socialists will try 
to create, at the very least, enough 
accomplished facts of a progressive 
nature to enable them to face the 
electorate in conditions that will 
then be better for themselves and bet- 
ter for democracy as a whole. 
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ow THAT Ely Culbertson is dead, 
I have a feeling that my relation 
to him should have been closer and 
more rewarding. I must hasten to ex- 
plain that my connection with the 
great authority on contract bridge 
had nothing to do with any card 
game. I am devoted to bridge, but I 
play a game which is more venture- 
some and amusing than scientific. | 
am sure that the great card-shark 
never would have invited me to his 
apartment to discuss his one-over-one 
system of bidding. Once I was present 
when one of the card wizard’s assis- 
tants came in to ask a question about 
his daily bridge column, but my bus- 
iness with him was of another sort. 
I hope that some writer with suff- 
cient interest and talent will some 
day put this man in a novel or play. 
His looks, his manners, his varied 
and mysterious connections—every- 
thing about him fitted him to serve 
as the hero of a mystery. The first 
time I was invited to his living quar- 
ters—as I remember it, they were on 
East 58th Street—a secretive elevator 
man took me up some six or eight 
floors and let me into an apartment 
which was luxuriously furnished but 
entirely untenanted. Comfcrtable 
chairs and an abundance of books 
and magazines suggested pleasant 
ways of passing one’s time. Bottles of 
Scotch, Bourbon, rye and soda were 
at the visitor’s disposal. I poured my- 
self a drink and made myself at 
home. In the course of time, I grew 
restless and began to wander from 
room to room. The books turned out 
to be concerned with engineering and 
international affairs rather than with 
card games. 


By William E. Bohn 


The Many-Sided 
Mr. Culbertson 


There was not a sound. The car- 
pets were so deep that my footsteps 
were muffled. After a time, in re- 
sponse to some sort of psychic tug. I 
turned around and there was a beau- 
tiful brunette in an evening gown. 
She addressed me by name and told 
me that she was one of Mr. Culbert- 
son’s secretaries. Soon we were deep 
in conversation—which she conduct- 
ed effortlessly in the way of a society 
queen rather than a professional sec- 


When Mr. 


peared, his entrance, too, was mys- 


retary. Culbertson ap- 
terious and soundless. Suddenly he 
was there. In carpet slippers, com- 
fortable slacks and luxurious-look- 
ing blue velvet smoking-jacket, he 
presented the perfect picture of a gen- 
tleman of leisure set to have a good 
time with his friends. 

My invitation had hinted that the 
party was to be devoted to interna- 
tional affairs. The Second World War 
was coming to an end. Preliminary 
plans for the United Nations were on 
the griddle. As my fellow guests 
checked in, I realized that our host 
had called together a group of econo- 
mists and historians. There were good 
men there from most of our New 
York institutions of learning—all of 
them obviously curious about what 
was up. Presently Mr. Culbertson 
called us into a circle in one of the 
larger rooms. With perfect ease and a 
good deal of charm, he gradually 
opened up the matter which he had 
on his mind. 

This card player was making a bid 
for attention in the great game where 
the fate of the world was at stake. 
He was, we began to perceive, much 
more than a bridge expert. He had 


been born in Eastern Europe of an 
American father and a_ Cossack 
mother. He had spent his childhood 
in Russia, had often visited the coun. 
try, and was, consequently, never 
taken in by the Communists. 

But he was not talking to his guests 
as an anti-Communist. Engineering 
had been his original profession. He 
had taken up bridge experting be. 
cause he figured—and correctly—that 
that was the best way to make plenty 
of money in a hurry. He had succeed: 
ed at bridge by applying to it the 
principles of mathematics which he 
had learned as an engineer. And now 
that people were furiously thinking 
about world organization, he pro- 
posed to approach that subject in the 
same way. 

He had worked out a quota plan 
for a United Nations military force 
which would be able to maintain the 
peace of the world. I listened with 
interest to his presentation of the 
plan. Later, I studied printed exposi- 
tions of it and attended meetings al 
which it was discussed. Several times. 
I sat on the platform as member of 
a discussion panel as Mr. Culbertson 
expounded his ideas. For a consider 
able time, the author’s reputation 
brought the scheme into a good deal 
of prominence. 

From the start, I was of the opin 
ion that this project, _ brilliantly 
though it had been developed ani 
presented, would never be adopted. I 
was too mechanical for this dis 
ordered world. Most of the academic 
experts agreed with me. But we al 
respected the patience and clevernes 
with which its author continued t 
present it. 

In time, the UN was established 
without a military force. Mr. Culbert 
son’s contribution to the discussio! 
was forgotten. I continued to read hi 
bridge column, but had no occasio! 
to visit him or keep myself informe! 
as to what he was doing and think 
ing. Now that he is gone, it seems ! 
me that I made a mistake. I allowel 
an interesting and important man !! 
slip away from me without gettin} 
from him what he could have givel 
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Purging Georgian MVD men, Kremlin chiefs admit that trials of top Communists in 


1930s were frauds, but blame Beria for their own and Stalin’s deeds 


THE TRIAL IN TIFLIS 


N November 21, Radio Tiflis an- 
QO nounced that the Military Col- 
legium of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, sitting in Tiflis in September, 
had tried eight leaders of the secret 
police in Georgia and had convicted 
them all of “actively participating in 
the anti-Soviet activity of the enemy 
of the people Beria.” Six of them had 
been shot, while two lesser defendants 
had received long prison terms. 
Among those shot, two names stand 
out: Avksenti Narinovich Rapava, 
former Minister of Internal Affairs of 
the Georgian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lie; and Nikolai Maximovich Rukh- 
adze, former Georgian Minister of 
State Security. The same trial report 
was published in the Tiflis Dawn of 
the East on November 22. 

This was the fourth trial of leading 
figures in Stalin’s terror machine to 
be publicized in the last two years. 
The others were: 

* The trial of Beria and his chief 
lieutenants—December 1953. 

* The trial of Mikhail Ryumin, 
Deputy Soviet Minister of State Se- 
curity in Stalin’s last year—July 
1954, 

® The so-called “Leningrad trial” 
of Victor Abakumov, Minister of 
State Security from 1946 to 1951, 
and several close collaborators—De- 
ember 1954. 

The new trial in some respects re- 
peats the earlier patterns, but there 
are also highly significant new fea- 
tures which help illuminate the strug- 
gle now raging at the Kremlin sum- 
mit. 

First of all, the purpose of the 
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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


Tiflis trial was to influence opinion 
among the Soviet élite in Georgia— 
and only in Georgia. Whereas official 
reports of the three preceding trials 
flooded the entire press and radio 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the Soviet Union, news of the Tiflis 
trial appeared only in Georgian news- 
papers and on the Tiflis radio. Not a 
line appeared about the trial in the 
Moscow or provincial press—even in 
such neighboring organs as the Baku 
Worker or the Erivan Communist. 

Moscow censors did not stop for- 
eign correspondents’ dispatches on 
the trial, but they did keep the news 
from all Soviet readers except the 
Georgians. And these learned about 
it even more directly. The trial was 
public, and representatives of the rul- 
ing élite of Soviet Georgia filled the 
courtroom. Doubtless the audience 
included relatives and friends of old 
Bolsheviks who had been liquidated 
by Beria. 

The regime permitted such Geor- 
gians to voice loud approval of the 
sentences; the official report specifi- 
cally notes that “the sentence met 
with unanimous approval from those 
in the courtroom.” This is contrary 
to usual Soviet practice. In the past, 
Soviet courtrooms have been packed 
with “delegates of workers’ organi- 
zations,” who urged the court to dis- 
pense “merciless justice” (e.g., at the 
Socialist Revolutionary 
1922), but this was never mentioned 
in official trial reports. In recent dec- 
ades, outward judicial forms have 
been more carefully observed; and 
even in the great purge trials of the 


trial of 


1930s, known as the “Yezhovshcnina,” 
no audience expressions of approval 
were permitted. The Tiflis trial thus 
sets a new precedent. 

Secondly, the defendants were 
members of the Government of the 
Georgian Republic, on trial for acts 
performed in their official capacities. 
According to the Constitution, the 
Georgian Supreme Court has juris- 
diction over cases in this category. 
Such jurisdiction was, in fact, exer- 
cised in all the Georgian trials of the 
Yezhovshchina: the case of Budu 
Mdivani and other Georgian Govern- 
ment officials in the early period; the 
case of Magaloshvili and other offi- 
cials in the mid-1930s; the case of 
Lordkipanidze and other officials of 
the subordinate Adzharian Autono- 
mous Republic, etc. 

Heretofore, there does not seem to 
have been a single departure from 
this rule in the judicial practice of 
the Georgian Republic. Now the case 
of Rapava, Rukhadze et al. has been 
handled by the Military Collegium of 
the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

Furthermore, there was not a sin- 
gle Georgian among the judges. All 
the judges were Russians, the prose- 
cutor was a Ukrainian (Rudenko), 
and even the defense attorneys, judg- 
ing from their names, were Russians. 
The only Georgians sat on the prison- 
ers’ bench (though there were also 
Russians and an Armenian among 
the defendants). 

This was calculated. The Soviet re- 
gime could easily have turned the 
case over to the Georgian Supreme 
Court, or, even handling the case 








through the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, could have found submissive 
Georgian judges. The only explana- 
tion is that the present “collective 
leadership” wanted to show all Geor- 
gia that the Soviet regime in Moscow 
and the Soviet Army, headed by Rus- 
sians and Ukrainians, were liberating 
it from the terrorism imposed for 
decades by Beria and his Georgian 
“accomplices.” 

The charges also are revealing. The 
report states that the defendants were 
brought to trial for “crimes covered 
by Articles 58-16, 58-8 and 58-11 of 
the Criminal Code, i.e., treason to 
the country, terroristic acts, and par- 
ticipation in  counter-revolutionary 
organizations.” 

Article 58, Point 7 is omitted in 
the Tiflis indictment. This point, cov- 
ering “industrial sabotage,” was the 
only one cited in the trial of Ryumin, 
shot in July 1954 for attempting to 
organize the so-called “Jewish doc- 
tors” case and to launch a “second 
Yezhovshchina” in the last months of 
Stalin’s life. This abortive purge, 
which failed with Stalin’s death, was 
basically directed against the Com- 
munist 
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industrial managers. Ryu- 
min’s “terroristic persecution” of in- 
dustrial managers in 1952 was clas- 
sified by the 1954 indictment under 
Point 7, “industrial sabotage.” The 
Ryumin trial was inspired by Ma- 
lenkov. 

Point 7 was a secondary charge in 
the Leningrad trial of Abakumov et 
al. The crushing of the Leningrad 
“Zhdanovites” in 1949 was the prin- 
cipal subject of this trial. The Com- 
munist industrial managers had suf- 
fered in 1949, too, but the basic count 
against Abakumov was his fight 
against the “Zhdanovites.” The or- 
ganizers of this trial belonged to the 
Khrushchev-Bulganin camp. While 
striking openly at Beria, they were 
also aiming at Malenkov, who had 
fought against Zhdanov alongside 
Beria. At the same time, the organiz- 
ers of the Abakumov trial were trying 
to show that they, too, wanted to de- 
fend industrial managers from arbi- 


trary acts by the MVD-MGB. 





THE LATE LAVRENTI BERIA: STALIN-YEZHOV PURGE BLAMED ON Hill 


Point 7 is missing entirely from 
the Tiflis trial. This shows that these 
considerations have ceased to trou- 
ble the Khrushchev-Bulganin group. 
As a matter of fact, Point 7 could 
easily have been introduced. The pe- 
riod dealt with by the charges in the 
Tiflis trial was the original Yezhov- 
shchina period, in which industrial 
managers were persecuted on a broad 
scale. Nevertheless, Point 7 was omit- 
ted. From this one can only infer a 
drop in the importance of industrial 
managers within the overall Soviet 
apparatus. 

Among the charges made against 
the Tiflis defendants, “treason to the 
country” stood first. The trial report 


does not hint at what constituted this 
treason. But the key to the puzzle may 
well be the recent pronouncement by 
Khrushchev that Soviet relations with 
Turkey had deteriorated as a result 
of the provocational acts of Beria and 
his accomplices. 

Khrushchev made this statement t 
the Turkish Ambassador at a Moscow 
banquet on November 1. Significant 
ly, the Moscow censor permitted for 
eign correspondents to report this 
“private conversation” between the 
First Secretary of the Soviet Commu 
nist party and the Turkish Ambasst 
dor. Khrushchev was telling the 
Turks that the Soviet regime is prt 
pared to unload on the person of 
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Beria responsibility for Soviet beha- 
vior toward Turkey under Stalin, be- 
havior which turned Turkish benevo- 
lent neutrality toward the Soviet 
Union into irreconcilable enmity and 
NATO membership. Khrushchev had 
already used the Beria gambit with 
Yugoslavia; why not Turkey as weil? 

The Tiflis trial report discusses in 
unprecedented detail the “terroristic 
persecution” carried out by the chiefs 
of the Tiflis NKVD-MVD. In these 
sections, the report sometimes ap- 
proaches the indignant tone which 
Beria used in April 1953 to describe 
the MGB’s behavior in the “Jewish 
doctors” case. Now the same type of 
charge is being directed at “agents of 
Beria” by his former foes. 

We read in the trial report: 

“With the criminal aim of destroy- 
ing honest people, devoted to the 
cause of the Communist party and the 
Soviet regime, the defendants falsi- 
fied investigations, used against pris- 
oners criminal methods of investiga- 
tion which are strictly forbidden by 
Soviet law, and carried out terroristic 
persecution of honest Soviet citizens, 
falsely accusing them of committing 
counter-revolutionary crimes.” 

To corroborate this charge, the re- 
port cites people who had been liqui- 
dated allegedly because Beria “feared 
exposure” by them. These were 
Mamia Orakhelashvili, Secretary of 
the Transcaucasian Regional Com- 
mittee in 1926-31; his wife Maria, 
former Georgian People’s Commissar 
for Education; Buachidze, command- 
er of the Georgian Division of the Red 
Army; and Bedia, head of the Tiflis 
branch of the Marx-Engels-Lenin In- 
stitute. In addition, the report main- 
tains that Beria waged a struggle 
“for a number of years” against an 
“outstanding figure in the Commu- 
hist party and the Soviet state, Sergo 
Ordzhonikidze,” and speaks of Beria’s 
“terroristic persecution” of “mem- 
bers of Ordzhonikidze’s family and 
his close friends.” 

All the persons named above per- 


ished in 1937-38, when Beria was Sec- 


tetary of the Georgian Party. The 
teport does not mention any “terror- 
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istic persecution” during the period 
from 1938 to 1953, when Beria head- 
ed the all-Union NKVD-MVD. Now 
there was plenty of “terroristic perse- 
cution” in Georgia during those 
years, but it was directed at ordinary 
citizens and non-Party people, not at 
members of the Communist élite. At 
the Tiflis trial, though, as at the other 
post-Stalin trials, persecution of 
prominent Communists was the only 
thing involved. In the continuing 
struggle at the Kremlin summit to 
gain influence with this élite, various 
groups have been trying to saddle 
their opponents with responsibility 
for past “terroristic persecution” of 
Party militants. No one thus far has 
brought up the persecution of ordi- 
nary Soviet citizens. 

The only attempt at “terroristic per- 
secution” of Party stalwarts in Geor- 
gia between 1938 and 1953 came in 
1952, with the dismissal] and arrest of 
Charkviani, Secretary of the Geor- 
gian Party Central Committee since 
1939; Rapava, then Georgian Minis- 
ter of Internal Affairs: and others. 
They had been accused by Rukhadze 
of “nationalist deviation” at a Geor- 
gian party conference in April 1952. 
Rukhadze, then head of the Georgian 
MGB and an old 
Beria’s, in those months was trying to 
switch to the side of Ignatiev, Ryumin 
and Poskrebyshev, then supreme in 
the Moscow MGB. Rukhadze’s at- 
tempt failed. and he was dismissed 
(June or July 1952) and then ar- 
rested. 

Some of the Beria men then ar- 
rested were liquidated even before 
Stalin’s death (for example, Chark- 
viani, whose name has not appeared 
in the newspapers since 1952). But 


collaborator of 


it was impossible to pin responsibil- 
ity for their liquidation on Beria, 
since it was clear to knowing Commu- 
nists that this purge marked the 
opening of a long campaign against 
Beria himself which, proceeding 
through various ups and downs, cul- 
minated in his execution in December 
1953. The original organizer of the 
anti-Beria campaign was Poskreby- 
shev, Stalin’s chef du cabinet; he was 


aided from the start by Khrushchev 
and Bulganin, who carried the cam- 
paign to a “victorious conclusion” 
after Poskrebyshev himself had van- 
ished at the time of Stalin’s death. 
Apart from these events in 1952, 
there was no other “terroristic per- 
secution” of Georgian Communist 
chiefs in the years Beria headed the 
Soviet NKVD-MVD. This was not 
true, however, during the Yezhov- 
shchina, and this was one of the pe- 
culiar features of Beria’s policy. 
Beria came to power in Georgia 
at the end of 1931. On October 31 of 
that year, the Party Central Commit- 
tee in Moscow had found, on the basis 
of Beria’s report, “political distor- 
tions” in Communist activity in 
Transcaucasia. Beria, until then chief 
OGPU representative for Transcauca- 
sia, was named to replace Orakhelash- 
vili as secretary of both the Trans- 
caucasian Regional Committee and 
the Georgian Central Committee. 
Orakhelashvili’s execution six years 
later has now been charged to Beria.* 
From November 1931 on, Beria, as 
de facto boss of Transcaucasia, quick- 
ly brought the whole Party machine 
completely under his thumb. The 
Party apparatus was purged not only 
of known oppositionists, but of peo- 
ple who were merely suspected of 
insufficient devotion to Beria person- 
ally. During the Yezhovshchina, Beria 
of course carried out a bloody purge 
in Georgia—perhaps even more ruth- 
lessly than was the case elsewhere in 
the Soviet Union. But he conducted 
this purge according to a careful 
plan, striking only at sections of the 
Party élite that served his own pur- 
poses. Consequently, the purge 
strengthened his Party apparatus. 
When Yezhov in Moscow demanded 


*In connection with the Tiflis trial, some com- 
mentators have alleged that Orakhelashvili was a 
Georgian ‘“‘deviationist’” who opposed Stalin's na- 
tionalities policy. This is a gross error, The fight 
against ‘“‘deviationists’” in Georgia was led by 
Ordzhonikidze, Stalin's proconsul for Transcaucasia 
until 1926. Orakhelashvili had been connected with 
Ordzhonikidze before the Revolution, was particularly 
close to him during the civil) war in the North 
Caucasus, and was his closest collaborator in the first 
years of the Bolshevization of Georgia. Ordzhonikidze 
made Orakhelashvili Chairman of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion (1922-26); then, when Ordzhonikidze was called 
to Moscow, Orakhelashvili succeeded him as head of 
the Party apparatus in Transcaucasia and Georgia 
(1926-31). Orakhelashvili, like Ordzhonikidze, can 
hardly be considered a “‘deviationist.”’ 


a purge of this apparatus, Beria 
sprang to its defense and finally 
smashed Yezhov. 

Beria could act this way because 
he felt sure of support from Stalin, 
whose exceptional favor he possessed 
for many years. Stalin’s partiality to 
Beria was at the same time one reason 
for Yezhov and Poskrebyshev (the 
real “godfather” of the whole 
Yezhovshchina) to launch their fight 
against him. Aware that Beria was 
becoming Stalin’s favorite, they were 
attempting to head him off. 

I cannot take up all the vicissitudes 
of this struggle, but it should now be 
clear why the organizers of the recent 
Tiflis trial had to go back 18 years 
to show the Georgian Communists 
that Beria had carried out “terroristic 
persecution” among them. Whereas 
Ryumin was shot for acts performed 
in 1952-53, and Abakumov was ac- 
cused of repressions in 1949, the 
Tiflis defendants were charged with 
acts performed in 1937-38. No data 
that were at all convincing existed 
over the last fifteen years. Beria had 
carefully protected his men, and only 
the Yezhovshchina could illustrate his 
“terroristic persecution” of Party 
stalwarts. 

Moreover, this Yezhovshchina is 
still the sorest spot in the memory 
of the entire Soviet Communist élite. 
Many of the top-ranking Party fune- 
tionaries today experienced person- 
ally the “criminal methods of inves- 
tigation” now mentioned in the Tiflis 
report. On the other hand, at the top 
levels of the regime, among the “col- 


lective leadership,” are many people 
who were in greater or lesser degree 
responsible for the Yezhovshchina. 

What has been said explains not 
only why, in order to discredit Beria 
in the eyes of the Georgian Party 
élite, it was necessary to trouble the 
shades of the Yezhovshchina victims; 
but also why the regime had to keep 
the Tiflis trial secret from the entire 
Soviet Union outside of Georgia. The 
Kremlin leaders had called specters 
from the grave of which they were 
themselves afraid, for even the exam- 
ples cited in the Tiflis report show 
that great responsibility for “terror- 
istic persecution” lies with the pres- 
ent “collective leaders,” to say noth- 
ing of Stalin. 

For example: Orakhelashvili, now 
exonerated as a victim of Beria, was 
shot not in Tiflis, then Beria’s special 
bailiwick, but in Moscow, and he 
was condemned to death by the 
Military Collegium of the Supreme 
Court of the USSR. He was not exe- 
cuted alone, but together with seven 
other prominent Communists, most 
of whom had nothing whatever to do 
with Georgia or Transcaucasia. This 
group included Yenukidze, Karakhan, 
Larin and others. The report of the 
sentence was published in Pravda on 
December 20, 1937. The reason for 
lumping such diverse individuals in 
one group was disclosed several 
months later; these executions had 
been a preparation for the big 1938 
trial of Rykov, Bukharin ez al. 
indictment 
the recent 
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ON PINS AND/OR NEEDLES 


Dulles Pins Blame on Russians.—Newspaper headline. 


It’s well enough to cry out “Shame on them” 


And do our best to pin the blame on them, 


And yet those doughty deeds of Dulles 


Tiflis sentence acknowledges the in. 
justice of the whole case agains 
Yenukidze, Karakhan et al. In effect 
it acknowledges the fraudulence, even 
under Soviet law, of the sentences jy 
the Rykov-Bukharin trial, and indee/ 
of all the sentences handed dow)! 
during the Yezhovshchina. 

Even more interesting conclusions 
emerge from the Tiflis remarks o 
the death of Ordzhonikidze. The 
Tiflis report says that Beria collected) 
“slanderous material” and waged 3| 
“war of intrigue” against Ordzhoni} | 
kidze. This is probable—but such} , 
material could hurt Ordzhonikide| 
only if Stalin wished to destroy him), 
Stalin did so wish. | 

Ordzhonikidze, originally a Stalin | 
man who had done much to help him 
to power, had since the early 193th: , 
come to balk at Stalin’s insistence on| ; 
resorting to executions in dealing) 
with party oppositionists. Stalin’s ir| t 
ritation was revealed at the end oi] , 
October 1936, when Ordzhonikidz| , 
celebrated his 50th birthday. Ther} ; 
were a great many speeches ani} ( 

h 





greetings, but none from Stalin. ani 


Ordzhonikidze failed to receive the} , 
Order of Lenin, traditionally awardel} , 
to Soviet leaders on such occasions} ,. 
The reason: The Politburo, largel 
on Ordzhonikidze’s initiative, hai}, 
adopted a decision countermanding} ), 
the Supreme Soviet Military Colleg} , 
ium’s decree which condemned Zino 
viev, Kamenev and others and turned , 
Rykov and Bukharin over to the}) 
courts. Stalin had raged. h 

The fact that the 1955 “collective}), 
leadership” discusses the Ordzhoni}¢ 
kidze case publicly indicates how 
keen the interest remains in this cas}; 
among the Party élite. Indeed. the}, 
Ordzhonikidze case was one of the) 
most important elements in the whok 
Kremlin struggle which surroundeif) 
the Yezhovshchina. 

The Tiflis trial was the first of thefy, 


post-Stalin trials in which the que-fy, 


We shouldn’t let completely lull us. 
tion of the Great Purges was raisel he 


How sharp the pin? How deep thrust under? 
And will they get the point? We wonder. —raised cautiously, but raised a By; 
the same. This bloody specter havittf,, 
been summoned from its grave, it wil la 


be difficult to drive it back. in; 


—Richard Armour 
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CAN WE 


By Daniel James 


TRUST KUBITSCHEK? 


Brazil's President-elect owes victory to Communists 


_... this country last week 
was a man the State Department 
invited here on the assumption he 
will be President of Brazil on Jan- 


vuary 31. But even though Brazil is in 
troy him) 


the hands of a military group which 
seized power November 11 on his be- 


‘half, the shifting tides of Brazilian 
politics make it by no means certain 
‘that President-elect Juscelino Kub- 


itschek will take office. 


The last Brazilian President-elect 
to visit this country was Julio Pres- 
tes, in 1930. He was never inaugurat- 
ed. He had scarcely been received by 
President Hoover when a man named 
Getulio Vargas seized power back 
home. Since these facts are known to 
the State Department, why has it 
chanced a repetition of the embar- 
rassing Prestes incident? 

If Kubitschek is lucky enough to 
be inaugurated, that will not be a 
lucky day for us, because he is likely 
to head a regime unfriendly to the 
United States. At least $150,000 was 
earmarked for a campaign to portray 
him here as a moderate who likes us, 
but the fact is that he is actually the 
leader of a dangerous nationalist- 
Communist front. 

He is called conservative because 
his Social Democratic party is run 
by businessmen and farmers. Actual- 
ly, it is not a national party but a 
of local rural machines 

When he announced his candidacy 
for President in December 1954, 
Kubitschek realized that he would 
need an urban following in order to 
win. Accordingly, the Social Demo- 
«tatic chairman, Amaral Peixoto, the 
late President Vargas’s son-in-law, 


made a deal with Vargas’s big Labor 
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party. Kubitschek was endorsed and 
the Vice Presidential nomination 
given to Vargas’s godson and politi- 
cal heir, Joao Goulart. With the 
Labor party heavily infiltrated by 
Communists, and its chairman Goul- 
art an old Red favorite, an alliance 
with the powerful Brazilian Com- 
munist party was almost inevitable. 

The deal with the Reds is alleged 
to have been made in the home of 
former Finance Minister Oswaldo 
Aranha, representing the Labor 
party (and Kubitschek), who met 
with such Communist chiefs as ex- 
Deputy Roberto Morena. The terms 
included payment to the Reds of 
10,000,000 cruzeiros. They were also 
promised places on Labor-party state 
tickets 
Paulo). which was vital since the 


(for example, 12 in Sao 


Communist party is illegal. With 
Goulart slated to control the Labor 
and Agriculture Ministries, the Reds 
could expect jobs and favors there. 

Overnight, the Communists switch- 
ed from opposition to loud support 
of Kubitschek. They formed the Na- 
tional Popular Labor Movement as 
an electoral front, poured out propa- 
ganda through their 20 dailies and 
40 weeklies, and sent countless paid 
organizers into working-class dis- 
tricts. Without the 500,000 votes they 
mustered, Kubitschek would not 
have been a State Department guest 
last week. 

Did Kubitschek reject Communist 
support? Did he do or say anything 
to indicate that he was uncomfort- 
able with his Red allies? The answer 
is no. He spoke from Red platforms 
(in Sao Paulo, other 
cities). He permitted the leftist Goul- 
art to speak for him. He espoused a 


Santos and 


program no different from that of 
Goulart and the Communists. 

In Rio de Janeiro, 24 hours before 
the balloting, Kubitschek made a 
speech pledging to continue Vargas’s 
left-nationalist policies. At his side 
were Vargas’s two children and son- 
in-law, Goulart, and several Reds. It 
is said that, as President, Kubitschek 
will cut loose from the Communists. 
The plain fact is, however, that they 
Kubi- 


them is 


are growing stronger and 
tschek’s indebtedness to 
growing in the same proportion. 

To begin with, if Kubitschek takes 
power at all he will owe thanks to 
Colonel Henrique Oest, who has been 
openly denounced by Admiral Carlos 
Penna Botto, Brazilian Navy chief, as 
the “well-known Bolshevik” who en- 
gineered the “Communist-military” 
coup of last November. Oest is a 
leader of the Constitutional Military 
Movement, the secret Red society 
inside the Brazilian Army. 

On a more or less overt level, rela- 
tions between the Communists and 
the present regime, whose real power 
is War Minister Henrique Texeira 
Lott, grow increasingly cordial. Re- 
lations between the Communist and 
Labor latter Kub- 
itschek’s indispensable partner—are 
closer than ever. The Red 
daily, Imprensa Popular, is filled 


parties—the 
main 


with laudatory references to Labor- 
party leaders. Thus, on December 12 
it ran a big page-one interview with 
the Labor party’s leader in the 
Chamber of Deputies, 
Ferrari. The Labor party’s Secretary 
General, Frota Moreira, is in Mos- 
cow with the Brazilian Red novelist 
after 


Fernando 


Jorge Amado attending a 
“peace congress” in Vienna. 

Such being the position of the 
Communists, it is difficult to see how 
Kubitschek—who never repudiated 
or criticized them before—can now 
extricate himself from their tighten- 
ing grip. It is even more difficult to 
understand what the State Depart- 
ment hoped to achieve by lending 
the prestige of the U. S. Government 
to a political leader who is, at best, a 


tricky operator. 








Dixie Racists to Defy Constitution 


By Walter K. Lewis 


pout A half-mile from the U.S. 
A Senate Office Building in Wash- 
ington, D.C., enshrined in a weather- 
proof bronze case, guarded by sen- 
tries, the United States Constitution 
reposes in the National 
Building. To its provisions elected 


Archives 


officials, appointed officials, school 
teachers throughout the land must 
swear. Their oaths of office pledge 
them “to uphold and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
Now that oath has been rejected and 
a bold assault against the Constitu- 
tion launched by Southern public of- 
ficials and businessmen, State Gover- 
nors past and present, and several 
United States Senators—including 
the Chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security, James 
Eastland. 
During the Christmas holiday, 
some 35 men and women, headed by 
Senator Eastland, met secretly in a 
Memphis hotel to organize mass defi- 
ance of the supreme law of the land, 
as defined in unanimous judgments 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The Memphis caucus fused 
into one movement all the local anti- 
Court, anti-Constitution groups that 
had sprung up in the past three years. 
The White Citizens’ 
Councils, the Southern Patriots and 
motley 


Mississippi 


other segregationists were 
merged into a single secret organiza- 
tion, called, ironically, the Federation 
for Constitutional Government. 

“We are about to embark on a 
great crusade to restore Americanism 
and return the control of our Govern- 
ment to our people,” Senator East- 


land is quoted as having told the 
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EMMETT TILL AND SENATOR JAMES EASTLAND: ‘ALLEGATIONS PERSIST’ 


Tennessee conclave. “Defeat means 
death, the death of Southern culture 
and our aspirations as an Anglo- 
Saxon people. Generations of South- 
erners yet unborn will cherish our 
memory because they will have pre- 
served for them their unstained ra- 
cial heritage, their culture and the 
institutions of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 
At about the same time, in East- 
land’s home state, a white minister, 
Dr. Eugene Cox, National Secretary- 
Treasurer of the AFL’s National Ag- 
ricultural Workers Union, and an 
associate were being cruelly boycot- 
ted by “neighbors” who objected to 
their anti-segregation views. 
Applauding Senator Eastland were 
Virginia Governor William H. Tuck; 
Georgia Governor S. Marvin Griffin 
and his predecessor, Herman Tal- 
madge; U.S. Senator J. Strom Thur- 
mond, Dixiecrat Presidential candi- 


date in 1948; and a long list o 
Southern Congressmen and _influer- 
tial businessmen. 

The Memphis group chose as it 
interim chairman and_ coordinator 
John U. Barr, New Orleans industri 
alist and NAM hierarch. Barr im 
mediately revealed that he was ct 
operating with such extremist note 
bles as Merwin K. Hart and Edwari 
Rumely. Hart, a leading anti-Isra¢ 
propagandist, has often appeared it 
the pages of Conde McGinley’s hate 
sheet, Common Sense. There _ have 
been reports that anti-Semitic male 
rial was distributed at the founding 
meeting of Eastland’s Federation. 

At no time did any founder of the 
Federation for Constitutional Gor 
ernment protest violations of the Cot 
stitutional rights of prominent met 
bers of the NAACP in the South- 
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nomic coercion. Nor was there any 
regret for the killing of Emmett Louis 
Till, Chicago schoolboy kidnapped 
and beaten to death while visiting an 
uncle in Mississippi. There was no 
mention of the late Reverend George 
Lee, murdered by still unapprehend- 
ed assassins, or of George Courts, 
NAACP leader shot and left to die 
lat Thanksgiving after he had urged 
Negroes to participate in elections. It 
was strange that, as the Federation’s 
organization had increased, so had 
violence against U.S. citizens. 

Warren Olney III, Assistant U.S. 
Attorney General in charge of the 
Criminal Division, and his civil- 
rights chief, Arthur B. Caldwell, have 
told the Jewish Labor Committee that 
the unconstitutional aspects of the 
White Citizens’ Councils were being 
investigated. But protests to the Jus- 
tie Department from the NAACP, 
labor and other libertarian organiza- 
tions to apprehend those responsible 
for the Southern murders have all 
met with the same answer: “We're 
looking into our right to investigate.” 
A JLC appeal to Eastland’s commit- 
tee to investigate the White Councils 
as a threat to the internal security 
of the United States remains un- 
answered. 

In his State of the Union message 
lat week, President Eisenhower 
asked Congress to create a bi-parti- 
san commission to examine “allega- 
tions” that Negroes are being de- 
prived of the right to vote and sub- 
jected to “unwarranted economic 
pressures.” The chances of such a 
commission coming into being, in 
the light of Southern filibusters, are 
slight, indeed, in an election year. 

Behind-the-scenes maneuvering by 
influential Southerners is apparent 
in the reticence of prominent Presi- 
dential candidates to discuss the 
Southern murders, boycotts and sub- 
versive groups. In his address to the 
AFL-CIO, Adlai Stevenson was per- 
suaded to attack violence “in certain 
sections of the country” which pre- 
vented Negro voting; he has never 
spoken the name of Emmett Till, 
George Lee or George Courts. At a 
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Bill of Rights Rally in New York 
last month, Averell Harriman re- 
ferred to Southern violations of Con- 
stitutional rights; but again no 
names. Estes Kefauver said he was 
“outraged” at what is happening to 
those who seek the right to vote; 
again, no names of people or places. 

Republican leaders have been even 
more reticent. The President’s first 
reference to events in the South 
spoke of “allegations” which “per- 
sist” in “some localities.” The Vice 
President has offered no statement 
whatsoever. When this writer at- 
tempted to draw out Senator Wil- 
liam Knowland on civil rights at an 
NAM press conference, the Senator 
took his own version of the Fifth 
Amendment. Meanwhile, a December 
5 Internal Revenue Bureau order in 
Jackson, Mississippi barring its em- 
ployes from joining White Citizens’ 
Councils was rescinded apologetically 
on December 23. 


With the major party leaders so 
silent on Southern incitement to mur- 
der and coercion and denial of due 
process of law, it is small wonder 
that civil-rights organizations worry 
about Communist infiltration thrusts. 
When Senator Eastland investigates 
Communists, he meets his allies. For 
he and they would do equal damage 
to constitutional democracy, and to 
the image of America held by colo- 
nial peoples around the world. 

At the Memphis meeting, Senator 
Eastland declared that, in addition to 
defying the Supreme Court and the 
Constitution, “our organization will 
carry on its banner the slogan of free 
enterprise, and we will fight those 
organizations who attempt with much 
success to socialize industry and the 
great medical profession of this 
country.” 

With charity for none, with malice 
toward all, Southern reactionaries re- 
sume the War of Secession. 


Stevenson Gets Support 
of Minnesota Democrats 


By Sam Romer 


MINNEAPOLIS 
EMOCRATS HERE are hopeful that 
Minnesota voters, who gave the 
Eisenhower bandwagon a_ mighty 
shove toward the White House in 
1952, will do the same for Adlai Ste- 
venson this year. It was the “Minne- 
sota miracle” of March 18, 1952 
which rolled up an avalanche of al- 
most 110,000 write-in votes for the 
General and convinced political pro- 
fessionals and amateurs alike of his 
vote-getting potential. By this stand- 
ard, Stevenson must amass an over- 
whelming vote in the March 1956 
Minnesota primary—even in an un- 
contested race—to keep his lead in 
the Democratic Presidential sweep- 
stakes. 
Minnesota strategy is being di- 
rected by the two most powerful po- 
litical figures in the state, Senator 


Hubert H. Humphrey and Governor 
Orville Freeman. They have behind 
them a well-oiled political machine 
which has grown in effectiveness dur- 
ing Freeman’s first year in office. 
Moreover, the Governor is staking his 
personal popularity on Stevenson. A 
routine primary vote would cast 
doubt not only on Stevenson’s popu- 
larity but on the ability of the Hum- 
phrey-Freeman alliance to come 
through in the clutch. The real prob- 
lem is not so much opposition to 
Stevenson as a general reluctance to 
get excited so early in the campaign. 

Stevenson himself has not helped 
very much. His personality does not 
arouse the kind of personal dedica- 
tion so needed among ward workers. 
His appeal thus far has been almost 
strictly on issues—and here Steven- 
son has lost ground, if anything. His 
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reluctance to embrace 90 per cent 
fixed parity as the solution to the 
farm problem, and his refusal to 
jeopardize Dixiecrat support by 
speaking out on the “new secession” 
in the South, have cooled even the 
lukewarm enthusiasm he once com- 
manded. The labor groups, which 
hold the key to a large big-city vote, 
have never been ardent Stevensoni- 
ans; Kefauver and Harriman talk 
their language more clearly. 


Faced with these obstacles, Hum- 





phrey and Freeman (both of whom 
were pro-Kefauver four years ago) 
are moving fast to head off the possi- 
bility of failure. Their first step was 
to get from Stevenson a sure-fire com- 
that, 
about a permanent solution to the 


mitment whatever his ideas 
farm problem, he would stand for 
90 per cent fixed parity as the im- 
mediate means of bolstering lagging 
farm incomes. At the same time, they 
are planning to whip up pre-primary 
enthusiasm by bringing Stevenson to 
Minnesota for a political hand-shak- 
ing and speech-making tour. 

They could have insured a good 
voter turnout by encouraging Kefau- 
ver to enter the primaries, thus spark- 
ing a healthy all-out fight. But Ke- 
fauver was bluntly warned that if he 
dared challenge Stevenson in Minne- 
sota, he would have to depend for 
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support on dissident politicians. Even 
so, Kefauver may enter the primaries. 
He has considerable support not only 
among the dissidents but within the 
ranks as well. Two of the state’s five 
Democratic Congressmen declined to 
take their places on the Stevenson 
ticket; Kefauver was popular enough 
in 1952 to score 20,000 write-in votes 
against Humphrey’s favorite-son can- 
didacy. 

Part of the explanation of the 
Humphrey-Freeman support for Ste- 





venson may come from their feeling 
that he is the inevitable Democratic 
nominee—and a desire to commit 
both him and the national party to a 
high-parity farm program. Both Min- 
nesotans are convinced that Demo- 
cratic hopes of victory lie in a switch 
in the farm vote. The record of fall- 
ing prices under Eisenhower has 
given them an opportunity which may 
not come again, and they are deter- 
mined to cash in. They were fright- 
ened by Stevenson’s speech two years 
ago in Des Moines, in which he con- 
fessed that he did not consider high 
parity a perfect solution to the farm 
problem. Last October, too, Stevenson 
warned his fellow-Democrats not to 
rely on “the old program” to meet 
the problem, although he added that 
high price supports are better than 
“no price supports and no farm aid.” 


Meanwhile, the Republicans are 
not having an easy time of it in Min. 
nesota. Their political machine was 
shattered by Freeman’s victory; each 
month that passes brings less likeli- 
hood that they will be able to get the 
State House back in 1956. Harold 
Stassen, the state’s “boy wonder” 
back in 1938, returned for a short 
visit and announced his re-entrance 
into state politics. He did not receive 
a terribly enthusiastic reception, how- 
ever. Most Republicans are hoping 
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that a decision by Eisenhower to run 
again will weld their party together, 
but even this may not be enough. 
Their only real hope is that Freeman 
will make some serious mistakes; so 
far, he does not seem to have made 
any. 





NEXT WEEK 


ARE AMERICAN 


TEACHERS AFRAID? 


By Milton R. Konvitz 
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Upsets Unlikely in New Hampshire Vote 


Concorp, N.H. 

N 1952 the calculations of every 
major candidate were rudely ig- 
nored by independent-minded voters 
in the nation’s first Presidential pri- 
mary in tiny New Hampshire. This 
year—assuming there are no politi- 
cal earthquakes between now and 
March 13—it will be difficult for vot- 


ers to express a contrary opinion 


even if they have one: Eisenhower 


Republicans and Kefauver Democrats 
have the Granite State’s honors easily 


within grasp. Neither group has ma- 


jor opposition. 

Even if President Eisenhower pulls 
himself out of the picture in time to 
give other Republicans a chance to 
get on the ballot before the filing 
deadline, February 11, the Eisen- 
hower wing of the party is likely to 
retain a controlling influence in the 
14-man delegation going to San Fran- 


' cisco. On the Democratic side, the 


impact of Senator Kefauver’s startling 
triumph in 1952 over former Presi- 
dent Truman lingers on and im- 
presses Kefauver opponents to the 
point where they are actually unwill- 
ing to risk challenging him in New 
Hampshire. 

Observers here, nevertheless, are 
unwilling to concede that New Hamp- 
shire is a Kefauver state. It is pointed 
out that Stevenson was not yet a con- 
tender in March 1952, that Kefauver 
was at the time at the height of his 
crime-busting popularity, that Kefau- 
ver ranged widely over the state, and 
that President Truman was at a low 
ebb, 

Several Democratic leaders have 
been eager to enter a Stevenson can- 
didacy. They are agreed, however, 
hot to do so if Stevenson continues 
to wish to avoid a New Hampshire 
test. William Dunfey, president of the 
Young Democrats of New Hamp- 
shire, says that “if Stevenson had 
time to campaign throughout the 
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By Courtney Sheldon 


state for three or four days, we are 
convinced he could carry the state.” 

It also is significant that Henry 
Sullivan of Manchester, Democratic 
National Committeeman and a sup- 
porter of Kefauver in 1952, now is 
felt to be in the Stevenson camp. For 
the most part, the amateurs who 
grabbed the Kefauver coattails in 
1952 were not regular Democratic 
organization men. 

Republicans generally are close- 
mouthed on what they will do if 
President Eisenhower steps out of 
the running before the filing dead- 
line. The Eisenhower group, led by 
Governor Lane Dwinell, indicates that 
it will continue to act as a unit, pre- 
sumably to throw its strength at the 
convention to a candidate favored by 
the Eisenhower wing. This strategy 
quite obviously has the support of 
Sherman Adams, former New Hamp- 
shire Governor and assist- 
ant “President” to General Eisen- 


now 


hower. 
The conservative branch of the 
party, centering around Senator 


Styles Bridges, has been pushing for 
an early decision by the President. If 
the President decides to retire, there 
is a possibility that the right wing will 
try to make Senator Bridges a favo- 
rite-son candidate, or it may support 
Senator William F. Knowland of Cali- 
fornia. It that Senator 
Knowland has sounded out a New 
Hampshire GOP leader in Washing- 
ton on whether he would have a 
chance against Eisenhower in New 
Hampshire. With Eisenhower’s sta- 
tus uncertain, Knowland was told, he 
would definitely receive a real ! counc- 
ing. 

Eisenhower’s popularity is now so 
widely acknowledged, it hardly seems 
possible that in 1952 his supporters 
were genuinely fearful that he did 
not have broad enough appeal to 
overcome the professional campaign- 


is known 
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ing of Senator Robert A. Taft. The 
unanticipated 1952 
quently have been attributed to the 
desire of voters for new faces and 


results subse- 


ideas. 

New Hampshire voters will also 
elect delegates on March 13 to a con- 
stitutional convention. One of the 
major issues to be raised at this con- 
vention is the size of the state’s House 
of Representatives (399 members), 
now the largest in the nation. Since 
the legislators themselves are usually 
the ones who win the delegate posts, 
proposals to alter the present setup 
and eliminate some legislative open- 
ings are not expected to be welcomed 
enthusiastically. 

Each community is now entitled to 
one representative for each 729 resi- 
dents. Communities with less than 
that number may elect one represen- 
tative at least every 10 years. Any 
change in this formula would require 
a grouping of towns into combined 
election districts. Rural or small- 
community delegates will control the 
convention and may balk at a new 
formula if it reduces their power in 
any way. 





A warning to liberals that not all things 


are permissible — even in a good cause 


The Ethics 
of 


Controversy 
Again 


By Sidney Hook 





Two years ago, Professor Hook 
published two articles in THE 
New Leaper which attacked un- 
fair methods of argument used 
by the extreme Right and pre- 
scribed a set of “grounc rules” 
for ethical controversy. h2re he 
returns to the subject with an 
analysis of the exchange of let- 
ters between Professor Robert 
Maclver and author Max East- 
man, which appeared in the 
December 5 New Leaper. 
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“It is incumbent on faculty members to eschew un 
founded allegations or misrepresentations. . . . To 
make flagrant charges without adequate evidence is 
peculiarly reprehensible in a scholar, since it betrays 
the very basis of scholarliness.” —Robert Maclver 


‘ HALLMARK of a truly liberal civilization, as of a 
truly liberal mind, is willingness not merely to toler. 
ate, but to encourage, bold and independent criticism of 
regnant doctrines. When criticism and controversy are 
vigorous, there is a better chance to develop wiser poli- 
cies and to reach truer views about the matters of fact 
which test policies. As the history of science shows, great 
progress is often made by learning that some notions are 
clearly false. Everybody gains where individuals are more 
loyal to the methods by which truths are won than to any 
specific result attained in the quest for truth. 

Science, of course, is not politics. Power, not truth, is 
the goal of political struggle. But there is a permissible 
analogy between the life-processes of scientific inquiry 
and the political and social controversies of a free soci: 
ety. Just as no significant agreement is possible in a 
scientific community which does not recognize certain 
minimal values (e.g., commitment to truth) and rules of 
evidence as binding on all inquirers, so the health of a 
free society depends on the acceptance among controver- 
sialists of certain basic values, certain limits beyond 
which controversy cannot go without transforming fellow 
citizens with whom we disagree into enemies whom we 
would destroy. Some controversial techniques may be per: 
fectly legal—in that they fall short of laws against slan- 
der, libel, and incitement to violence—but they nonethe 
less breach the moral presuppositions of a free society. 
destroying the confidence of free men that the values and 
institutions they share are more important than the spe- 
cific policies over which they may differ. 

Political controversy during the last few years in the 
United States has reflected antagonisms so strong that at 
times one would have thought that Americans could no 
longer respect those with whom they disagreed— indeed. 
that they were more hostile to each other than to the Com- 
munist enemies of free society. 

For obvious reasons, one looks to the academy or uni- 
versity to exemplify the ethics of discussion and contro: 
versy at their best. This is necessary not only for the sake 
of the discovery and publication of the truth but because 
one of the chief social functions of the academy in a free 
society is to throw objective light on great issues of public 
concern. When techniques of controversy which are in 
permissible even in desperate political struggles enter the 
academy, they tend, if unchecked, to undermine a greal 
sustaining force of a free society. That is why I wish to 
discuss an incident which, taken in isolation, may seem to 
have relevance only to one man’s biography. 


A s New LEADER readers know, I have for many yeal® 


conducted a running debate with Max Eastman 
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free enterprise, which he mistakenly regards as a sine qua 
non of a free and open culture. Not only have I defended 
the principles of a mixed welfare economy and democratic 
socialism broadly conceived; I have maintained that these 
are the only long-range reliable bulwarks against Com- 
munist totalitarianism, especially in Europe and Asia. 

As readers of my Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No will 
remember, I devoted almost a chapter to a vigorous 
critique of William F. Buckley’s God and Man at Yale. 

I recall these items to indicate that my observations 
below do not at all flow from sympathy with the social and 
economic views of Eastman and Buckley, or from lack of 
sympathy with the social doctrines of Robert Maclver, 
whose books in the past I have favorably reviewed. 

But since I have written on “The Ethics of Controversy” 
and criticized their frequent abuse by some conserva- 
tives, it seems to me only elementary justice to expose and 
protest violations of the ethics of controversy by liberals 
who speak eloquently in behalf of free inquiry and the 
responsibilities of objective scholarship. The most fla- 
grant instance I have encountered is Dr. Maclver’s reply 
in the December 5 NEw LEADER to Eastman’s charge that 
Maclver had grossly misrepresented his position on aca- 
demic freedom. 

In his book Academic Freedom in Our Time, Maclver 
wrote: “The type of alumni control [of college faculties] 
advocated by Mr. Eastman and Mr. Buckley would put 
indoctrination first, with enlightenment a poor second.” 
This declaration says not only that Eastman is in favor 
of alumni control, but that he “advocates” it. And the 
implication is that Eastman agrees with Buckley on this 
point. No reader would dream of inferring from this and 
other passages in Maclver’s book that Eastman dis- 
agrees in any way with Buckley on the question of aca- 
demic freedom. 

Eastman’s letter in THE NEw LEADER cited his actual 
words, which conclusively establish that he does not advo- 
cate alumni control, that he is not in favor of any kind of 
alumni control, and that he is in emphatic disagreement 
with Buckley on the nature of academic freedom. 

Instead of acknowledging his mistake, Maclver insisted 
that he reported Eastman correctly. His reply consisted of 
five paragraphs, three of which were completely irrelevant 
to Eastman’s charge. In the other two, Maclver argued 
that, because Eastman believes individualism is dying and 
socialism is creeping, he might at most be considered “a 
theoretical, if misguided, defender of academic freedom.” 
But since Eastman also wrote that “I want to do some- 
thing about it,” Maclver concluded, by a wild jump, that 
this can only mean that he advocates alumni control of 
our colleges—despite Eastman’s specific and express dis- 
avowal of such control. 

Now one can do a thousand things about ideas and 
practices one considers wrong, including shouting from 
the housetops and in the Reader’s Digest about them—as 
Eastman has been doing, with better rhetoric than logic. 
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To say that one wants to do something about changing 
people’s ideas is not to say that one wants to destroy aca- 
demic freedom. What would we think of a man who 
charged another with planning to assassinate the Presi- 
dent and, when asked for the grounds of the charge, re- 
plied: “Why, he said he wanted to do something about the 
President’s foreign policy?” This is precisely the logic 
by which Maclver accuses Eastman of advocating some- 
thing which Eastman manifestly denies. Half aware of the 
absurdity of the inference, Maclver says that Eastman’s 
ideas “approach” Buckley’s, that alumni control would be 
“the net result” of doing something about the alleged 
indoctrination. He says that because Eastman hopes some- 
thing will be done to redress the balance in the near 
future, this means that administrations will do it the way 
Buckley wants it done, since some alumni are on the 
boards of some colleges, at least some colleges in the East. 

Eastman does say he believes Yale will correct the situ- 
ation he deplores by seeing “that the debate should be 
fairly conducted” and that a free market in ideas about 
economics be offered to Yale students. (My own impres- 
sion is that it exists and has existed at Yale not only in 
economics but in all fields.) Eastman couples this with 
the most resolute opposition to any kind of indoctrination. 
not only about man and economics but about God—an- 
other theme on which he differs strongly with Buckley, 
despite their common admiration for Adam Smith. To say. 
therefore, as Maclver does, that Eastman really believes 
in alumni control of universities because some alumni are 
found on the boards of trustees of some universities has 
as much warrant as saying that he believes in military 
control of universities because some generals are on some 
boards of trustees. It is even less warranted since, what- 
ever Eastman may have meant, he certainly repudiated 
alumni control. 

In another rejoinder to Eastman, this one in the New 
York Times of January 1, Maclver himself quotes East- 
man to the effect that the administration at Yale should 
do something to see that the debate is fairly con- 
ducted by adequate representatives of both sides. How, 
then, can Maclver continue to charge Eastman with advo- 
cating indoctrination? How can anyone who believes in 
fair debate by able men of both sides be seriously or 
honestly charged with belief in indoctrination? Maclver 
seizes on Eastman’s term “administration” and interprets 
him as urging arbitrary and authoritarian action against 
the faculty to make them be fair. But this is completely 
gratuitous. Maclver knows perfectly well that the normal 
procedure is for the administration (president, deans 
and chairman) to consult with faculty and vice versa on 
new appointments. Believing as Eastman does (and as I 
do not) that a department at Yale or elsewhere is doing a 
bad job, or consists exclusively of partisans of one point 
of view, it is perfectly natural for the administration to 
suggest desirable changes. This is one of their functions. 
But the administration is not the board of trustees and 
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the board of trustees is not the alumni, and Maclver cer- 
tainly knows this. 

The evidence is plain that MaclIver has resorted to a 
series of brazen non sequiturs to avoid acknowledging 
what will be obvious to any reader who examines the 
texts, namely, that he misrepresented Max Eastman’s posi- 
tion. As painful as it is to observe, I am sorry to add that 
there is something worse than this tortured and indirect 
misrepresentation. There is direct misrepresentation. In 
his book, Maclver wrote: “Let us listen to Max Eastman 
upholding the new definition of academic freedom,” and 
then quoted the initial sentences of Eastman’s review of 
God and Man at Yale in which Eastman summarized 
Buckley’s thesis objectively, before criticizing it. East- 
man’s criticism, which followed immediately, Maclver did 
not mention at all. When I reviewed Maclver’s book in the 
Times, | thought he had perhaps read only those initial 
lines and made a jesting reference to a lapse in his re- 
search. But in his reply to Eastman’s letter in THE NEW 
LEADER, Maclver proves that it was no lapse. He does 
exactly the same thing, save that he substitutes the word 
salute for uphold. In the Times of January 1, he persists in 
this shabby trick, now using the word hail for uphold. 

In his book, Maclver could have charged Eastman with 
inconsistency in believing in academic freedom and agree- 
ing with Hayek, von Mises and Buckley about free enter- 
prise (though there really is no inconsistency). He could 
have said that despite Eastman’s disavowal of Buckley’s 
ideas on academic freedom. Eastman’s proposals might 
lead to the same thing (unlikely). He could have said 
that Eastman’s r ummendations operationally are vague 
(they are). True or false. he could have said much else. 
provided he had also said in his book that Eastman dis- 
agreed with Buckley's statements on alumni control and 
the desirability of indoctrination. But he did not. On the 
contrary, he said Eastman advocated both alumni control 
and indoctrination. 

I discuss this incident in detail because of its general 
significance. We used to criticize McCarthy because in 
fighting Communism he was infected with some of the 
methods Communists used in controversy. Too many lib- 
erals, alas, have caught an infection from McCarthy. In 
fighting McCarthy and his friends, they have descended 
to some of his methods of falsification. They have for- 
gotten that not all things are permissible even in a good 
cause. 

I have no hypothesis to account for Maclver’s persist- 
ence in repeating, in the face of the clearest evidence, that 
Eastman agrees with Buckley about alumni contro] 
and indoctrination. But I can very well surmise how he 
originally came to believe it. In his book on Academic 
Freedom Today, Maclver set out to paint the blackest 
picture he could of the state of academic freedom in the 
United States. Not only does he drag up all sorts of cases 
going back to the darkest days of Bilbo to fill in the pic- 
ture: he cites incidents involving elementary schools and 


high schools, although, according to his definition of aca. 
demic freedom, it concerns only colleges and universities, 
Not satisfied with this, he tries to prove that there is a 
widespread movement in the United States—a new move- 
ment—which is hostile to the very principles of academic 
freedom. Unable to find any spokesman for this except 
among some religious and right-wing extremist groups 
—and among the latter, the notorious but now almost 
forgotten Zoll and Hart who concerned themselves primar- 
ily with the lower schools—he cast Buckley in the role of 
a scourge of American higher education. Looking around 
to find supporters for Buckley’s position, he observed that 
the overwhelming majority of reactions to Buckley’s book 
in academic or literate circles were hostile. Maclver sim- 
ply couldn’t find any reputable educator or intellectual or 
college administrator who agreed with Buckley. He 
chanced upon Eastman’s review. Perhaps an assistant 
brought it to his notice or excerpted it for him. Since 
Eastman cheered Buckley’s non-conformist intellectual 
crew-cut and applauded his apotheosis of Adam Smith, 
Maclver thought he could safely assume that Max East. 
man had surrendered convictions about intellectual and 
academic freedom that were even earlier and stronger 
than his socialist ones. 

Whether or not I am mistaken about how Maclver 
originally came to do Eastman a gross injustice, the 
fact of the injustice is compounded by his refusal to 
retract his original characterization. It is additional evi- 
dence that his book was written with bias to defend a view 
dogmatically assumed to be true independently of inquiry. 

But the issue is larger than Maclver and Eastman, and 
larger than the validity of a particular thesis of a particu- 
lar book. It poses many questions, among them whether 
liberal intelligence is to play an independent role in Amer- 
ican culture or whether it is to become merely an instru: 
ment of political faction. By “independent,” I do not 
mean that liberal intelligence can divorce itself from the 
interests and issues ard problems of social life or that it 
can avoid taking sides on what is right ér wrong about 
the domestic and foreign policies of the United States. I 
mean that, no matter what side it takes, the proper func: 
tion of liberal intelligence is to defend and test its commit 
ments by methods and values that transcend the loyalties 
of a particular party, sect or class. If it cannot always 
shine by its wisdom, it must always shine by its example. 
And without being smug or self-righteous, it must exem- 
plify a respect for the truth and the moral decencies. It 
must avoid doing today what it denounced McCarthy for 
doing yesterday. It must work for the common or public 
good, even when it supports a particular side or group, by 
a method of inquiry which, because it falsifies no data and 
resorts to no sophism, strengthens the hope that even 
when men are deeply at odds with each other in a free 
society they can be persuaded by intelligence rather than 
by the brass bands of propaganda or implied threats of 
coercion. 
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A YEAR OF TRANSITION 


A British Labor MP surveys events in his own country and the West’s gains 


and losses throughout the free world during the last twelve months 


LonDON 
FEN FROM Lonpon, 1955 has 
been above all a year of transi- 
tion. Fundamental changes have 
taken place in both the national and 
international scenes, but it is difficult 
to discern their final implications. 
Perhaps the best way of summing up 
the changes is to say that the post- 
war period has come to an end. Ten 
years after the defeat of Germany 
and Japan, the world is settling into 
a steadier pattern. Those who are pre- 
pared to look can already trace the 
main outlines of the new normalcy. 
In Britain, both major political 
parties have acquired a new and 
younger leadership. Sir Anthony 
Eden in the Conservative party and 
Aneurin Bevan in the Labor party 
are the only major figures surviving 
from the Thirties. The retirement of 
Sir Winston Churchill gave the Con- 
servatives the chance to fight last 
years election with a new team. 
Labor fought with its leadership 
problem still unsettled. At a time 
when the two parties seemed little 
divided on major policy issues, this 
contrast of leadership was probably 
decisive. Moreover, when the British 
people is suffering few major dis- 
contents it prefers safety and stabil- 
ity to a gamble on dynamic person- 
alities. From this point of view, 
Churchill’s withdrawal was a double 
gain for the Conservative party. 
Now the Labor party also has 
settled its leadership by choosing a 
young and moderate figure who may 
be expected to remain its head for 20 
years. A series of pending by-elec- 
tions may show whether this change 
has brought Labor an immediate 
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accession of strength, but already 
the latest opinion polls show Labor 
with a small lead. 
trailed by 3 per 


whereas _ it 
cent at the 


general election. One swallow does 
not make a summer, however, and 
Labor has yet to produce an impres- 
sive front-bench team which can ap- 
peal to the public as an alternative 
government at the next election. It 
is more difficult and dangerous for a 
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party to jettison its older leaders in 
opposition than in office, since its 
junior leaders have less chance of 
making their mark on the public 
from the Opposition front bench 
than as ministers. For this reason it 
was essential for the Labor party to 
make a change now; its new team 
needs as much time as possible to 
establish itself with the electorate. 
This task will be lighter because, 


after several years in which the par- 


ties seemed to have little to fight 
about, fundamental divisions of both 
principles and policy are emerging 
again. In domestic policy the Con- 
servatives, although they know it 
would be suicide to abandon the 
Welfare State, think that with in- 
creased productivity they can throw 
the burden of paying for it mainly 
on those who receive its benefits. 
They are moving steadily away from 
a progressive income tax toward a 
general system of indirect taxation 
which is regressive in its effects. And 
in their opposition to all forms of 
physical control by the state they 
are as doctrinaire as Labor ever was 
in its criticisms of private enter- 
prise. In foreign policy they seem to 
be abandoning the Grand Design laid 
down by Ernest Bevin in favor of 
short-term improvisations which are 
more in their tradition. Their im- 
perialist nostalgia, too, is muffling 
their responses to the colonial chal- 
lenge in many parts of the world. 
On all these major issues, the Labor 
party under Gaitskell will offer a 
vigorous and effective opposition. 

In the world as a whole, attention 
has been focused, perhaps unwisely, 
on the changes in Soviet leadership 
and their apparent impact on Rus- 
sian foreign policy. I say unwisely 
because it has become crystal clear 
that Stalin’s successors, Malenkov no 
less than Khrushchev and Bulganin, 
have conducted their foreign policy 
not only according to the general 
principles developed by Lenin and 
Stalin, but also according to the spe- 
cific advice offered by Stalin in the 
pamphlet he published just before 
his death. Stalin foresaw in 1952, 





more clearly than some Western 
leaders, that the postwar period in in- 
ternational politics was coming to an 
end. With the resurgence of Ger- 
many and Japan, with the emergence 
of independent powers in Asia and 
the Middle East, the cold war would 
no longer be a struggle between the 
white victors of World War II. A 
term was already set to the phase of 
Anglo-Saxon predominance in_ the 
non-Communist world and the strains 
imposed on Western unity by the rise 
of new powers made it both pos- 
sible and necessary for Russia to 
pursue a more flexible policy. 

The Bandung Conference in April 
emphasized the nature of the trans- 
formation in Asia and the Middle 
East. Like America in similar cir- 
cumstances, most of the infant Asian 
states felt that they would be com- 
promising their newly-won indepen- 
dence by entangling themselves in 
the problems of the  ex-colonial 
powers. They also were asserting 
their neutrality as well as their inde- 
pendence when they sought direct 
contact with the leaders of Russia 
and China. Against this background, 
the visit of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin to India and Burma was a 
natural stage in Asia’s diplomatic 
coming of age. Only when the West 
sees the new Asian states as equal 
and independent members of the 
world community will it be able to 
develop an effective response to the 
policy of Russia and China in that 
area. It must be admitted that, de- 
spite all the West’s economic sacri- 
fices to aid free Asia, its continual 
political gaffes—like that of Dulles 
on Goa—leave the casual Asian ob- 
server with the impression that the 
West, and not Communism, is the 
real threat to his independence. 

In the Middle East, also, Russia is 
appearing to offer sensitive new 
states the chance to free themselves 
from dependence on Western mili- 
tary and economic aid. Though the 
countries which border on the Soviet 
Union know where the real danger 
lies, the Arab states to the south are 
still obsessed by their quarrel with 
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Israel. A war between Israel and the 
Arabs would be an unmitigated dis- 
aster for the West. But for this rea- 
son the West would be wise to re- 
nounce direct military ties with any 
of Israel’s Arab neighbors—with the 
exception of Iraq, which is a mem- 
ber of the Baghdad Pact—and to 
concentrate on economic assistance. 
In its reaction to recent Soviet 
economic moves in Asia and the 
Middle East, the West has shown it- 
self far too simple. In areas which 
have no common frontier with Com- 
munism, the main danger comes 
from economic despair. Though eco- 
nomic aid from Russia may give the 
Communists a marginal political in- 
fluence, this aid also _ increases 
the stability of existing regimes and 
strengthens confidence in the possibil- 
ity of progress without Communism. 
Thus it directly benefits the West in 
the cold war. In the long run, too, 
the West has an enormous advantage 
compared with the Communist states: 
It does not demand a total uniformity 
of both domestic and foreign policy 
as the final price for friendship. 
While as a moral attitude neutral- 
ism is always dangerous, as a state 
policy neutrality may well help the 
West rather than Russia in some 
directly 
open to Communist military pressure. 


countries which are not 
Provided we can militarily contain 
Communism on the frontiers of the 
free world, we need not insist on 
diplomatic uniformity behind them. 
Unfortunately, 1955 revealed a 
dangerous confusion at the heart of 
Western military policy. In order 
to explain a change in Soviet policy 
which had not taken place, some 
Western statemen invented a stra- 
tegic security which does not exist. 
Sir Winston Churchill argued that 
risk of war was less because Russia 
had_ broken 
of nuclear weapons. A combina- 
tion of loose thinking about Soviet 
foreign policy with loose thinking 
about the diplomatic implications 
of the approaching nuclear stale- 
mate has led public opinion and 
even governments in many Western 
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countries to think that it is no longer 
necessary to organize local defense 
of the free world’s frontiers. It is a 
tragic irony that the slogan of mas- 
sive retaliation has been revived just 
at the moment when its implementa- 
tion would mean suicide, while the 
attempt to build ground defenses is 
in danger of collapsing just at the 
moment when tactical atomic weap- 
ons have made it realistic. 

This strategic confusion is par- 
ticularly dangerous in its effect on 
Germany. 1955 saw Western Ger- 
many enter NATO as an independent 
state; it also saw Germany assert her 
independence by entering into diplo- 
matic relations with Russia against 
American advice. NATO now de- 
pends for its very survival on the 
loyalty of Western Germany. But 
over-emphasis on the thermonuclear 
deterrent has made many Germans 
feel that their security will be as- 
sured by the atomic stalemate even 
if they make no effort to help NATO 
organize the land defense of Western 
Europe and themselves. From. this 
it is a short step to bargaining with 
Russia about reunification at the ex- 
pense of Germany’s membership in 
NATO. Though Russia’s immense 
ineptitude has for the time being dis- 
couraged such a tendency, it could 
revive overnight under Soviet smiles. 

As the world enters 1956, it is dif- 
ficult to feel satisfied that Western 
policy has adjusted itself to the im- 
mense changes of the past 12 months. 
We have yet to find a policy for 
Asia and the Middle East which takes 
account of the desire of independent 
governments to maintain their mili- 
tary neutrality. In Europe we have 
yet to develop a strategy which makes 
sense of our present military alli- 
ances. Perhaps in both continents 
our main weakness is the same: Our 
postwar policies were developed at 4 
time when America and Britain were 
the only effective powers in the free 
world. 
develop that sense of real community 
which will enable our policies to 


So far we have failed to 


survive in a world of many indeper 
dent powers. 
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The Furious Vissarion 


Vissarion Belinski. 
By Herbert E, Bowman. 
Harvard. 220 pp. $4.25. 


VISSARION BELINSKY, “the father of 
the Russian intelligentsia,” has suf- 
fered a peculiar fate. For a decade 
after his death his name could not be 
mentioned within the confines of the 
Russian Empire without fear of re- 
prisals. At the end of this period, and 
until the Revolution of 1917, his lit- 
erary views could be—and were— 
freely discussed, but his social and 
political opinions could be referred 
to only in a cautious and circumspect 
manner. After the Revolution he was 
declared to be a precursor of Marx- 
ism, and all criticism of him became 
heretical and politically unwise. Since 
the Thirties his figure has been all but 
buried in his native country beneath 
a mountain of unreadable and semi- 
literate official Communist patter. 
Yet he deserves a better fate. For 
he is, by any standard, a great critic. 

He was born and brought up in 
penury in a remote provincial town, 

xpelled from the University of Mos- 
cow for political radicalism and per- 
haps for lack of systematic knowl- 
edge, self-taught and tormented all 
his life by an acute sense of social 
and intellectual inferiority in the com- 
pany of the gay, well-born, rich, self- 
confident and strikingly gifted young 
intellectuals who befriended him, con- 
demned to earn his livelihood by end- 
less hours of literary drudgery. Ugly, 
asthmatic, shy, quick to take offense, 
giving himself too easily to people 
and causes only to suffer inevitable 
shame and humiliation, Belinsky 
dominated the Russian literary world 
of his time, and, more than any other 
single person, transformed Russian 
critical and creative writing in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
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Reviewed by Isaiah Berlin 


Lecturer at Oxford; author, “Historical 
Inevitability,” “The Hedgehog and the Fox” 


He wrote no major works; all that 
he did he did in haste, at the last 
moment, to meet the demands of edi- 
tors and publishers, some of whom 
exploited him mercilessly. He wrote 
awkwardly, in difficult and shapeless 
sentences, without correcting, in a 
perpetual battle with the censorship. 
He sometimes talked nonsense, made 
blunders, and infuriated contempo- 
rary (and many later) Russian critics 
by the dogmatism, blindness and oc- 
casional ignorance and extravagance 
of his views. 

But what was plain for all to see, 
both in his lifetime and after, was 
that his attitude was in some way 
novel, that he had something to say, 
that he spoke with a degree of serious- 
ness and a depth of feeling and moral 
force unique in any period. Books, 
and the personalities and ideas of 
writers, were to him crucially impor- 
tant. All writing—whether creative or 
critical—was for him the most dedi- 
cated and responsible task a human 
being could undertake, for the sole 
purpose of it was to tell the truth to 
others, which only those who were 
demonstrably incorruptible, both 
morally and intellectually, could be 
expected to attain; with the (for 
him) clear corollary that there exists 
no definable region of experience, 
called art, in which those who in other 
departments of their lives may be en- 
gaged in falsehood or moral compro- 
mise can, nevertheless (because art 
is not life), create masterpieces be- 
yond the range of ethical judgment. 

Belinsky’s deepest concern, like 
that of most Russian writers of his 
own and later times, was personal and 
moral. He wished to discover how 


to live, what to do and what to be- 
lieve, and he sought in literature the 
revelation that others had found in 
metaphysics or religion. His passion 
for literary quality was overwhelm- 
ing, but it was not primarily esthetic. 
With appalling absorption and direct- 
ness he asked of every work and every 
writer what it was exactly that was 
being said: with what purpose, out of 
what inner impulse, what kind of 
world did it—or its creator—inhabit 
or bring into existence. 

Every work (and every writer) for 
him possesses a nodal point—a center 
of moral gravity—whence alone all 
other properties can be determined. 
Only after this (as he believed) act 
of objective analysis has been accom- 
plished can one ask whether what has 
been said is genuine or counterfeit, 
and why, and in what degree. Is the 
story, the situation, are the characters 
of the novel, the tragedy, the biogra- 
phy so constructed as to present the 
play of life—with which alone crea- 
tive art is concerned—in its fullest 
complexity and depth? Or has the 
writer deliberately left something out, 
evaded the central problem, betrayed 
his vision to serve some external, 
didactic or mercenary purpose, forced 
it into some preconceived metaphysi- 
cal or esthetic or, worse still, political 
pattern, prostituted his gifts and his 
feelings, inflated his words, and 
failed out of cowardice or stupidity, 
or out of sentimentality or lack of pa- 
tience or of integrity, or simply from 
lack of talent? And has this led him 
to sin against his sacred calling—the 
creation of the most beautifui objects, 
the discovery and incarnation of the 
truth as fully and vividly as possible? 

Belinsky applied these canons to 
Shakespeare, whom he worshipped; 
to Pushkin, whose unique domination 
over Russian national life he did 
more than any man to establish in 
eleven celebrated essays, written in 
haste and at times badly, but as mov- 
ing and original today as on their 
first appearance more than a century 
ago; to Gogol, whose genius he cele- 
brated and alternately illuminated 
and misrepresented; to Lermontov, 








whom he understood and supported 
during the darkest period of his short 
and turbulent life; to Dostoyevsky, 
whom he discovered, recognized at 
once as a writer of the first magni- 
tude and then derided and abandoned 
(but then Belinsky died in 1848) ; to 
Turgenev and Goncharov, whom he 
encouraged in their earliest begin- 
nings. And in the course of this day- 
to-day journalism he invented the 
particular type of social criticism 
which played a vital role not merely 
in Russian literary history but in the 
unique development of Russian po- 
litical ideas. Indeed the principles 
and ideals with which Belinsky’s life 
and being—his habits, his physical 
appearance—were identified became 
central in the conception of the lib- 
eral intellectual in Russia until his 
liquidation by the Revolution. 

Mr. Bowman, in the course of 
his carefully written, lucid, modest 
and well-documented thesis, rightly 
stresses this. the ideological aspect of 
Belinsky’s literary activity. The type 
of social criticism which Belinsky cre- 
ated, influenced though it was by 
German romantic writers, consisted 
not in the search for ideal types of 
human character or situation, dis- 
tilled quintessences against which ac- 
tual persons and events in history can 
be measured, and in terms of which 
they can be classified; nor yet in 
didactic both 
these elements are to be found in his 


exercises, although 
work, and the latter has been exag- 
gerated and travestied in Soviet ac- 
counts of his aims and influence. It 
consisted rather in an impassioned 
anti-esthetic and anti-theological hu- 
manism, in the final rejection of all 
frontiers between art and life, and in 
particular of the view that the work 
of art can—or worse still, should— 
be examined as an object in and for 
itself, an artifact with a life and a 
value independent of its creator. 

He remained altogether out of 
sympathy with the mounting protest 
(at any rate in the West) against the 
confusion of moral, esthetic and so- 
cial categories. On the contrary, par- 
ticularly in his last phase, Belinsky 
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saw in literature not words, nor pat- 
terns, nor manifestations of individ- 
ual skill or intellect or imagination or 
will-power, but the expression of the 
life of specific association of human 
beings in various stages of material 
and spiritual development, life in 
which one came face to face with 
individuals with directly perceptible 
temperaments, motives, activities, 
seeking to be something, to communi- 
cate something, and, if they were 
alive and not dead, struggling and 
suffering to achieve this. 

For Belinsky to understand the 
quality, the style of a work of art was 
to hear a voice—that of an individual 
or a group or an entire society (this 
is how he interpreted Schelling and 
Hegel to himself. both when he ac- 
cepted and when he_ repudiated 
them). Unless one hears this voice 
one cannot begin to understand an 
individual or a process of thought or 
a form of life—neither understand 
nor assess nor live through it. And 
experience was lived 
through with the agonized intensity 
with which Belinsky did himself 
“live through” the poetry of Schiller 
or Goethe or Pushkin, or the philo- 
sophical ideas of Fichte or Hegel, one 
remained deaf and blind outside the 
process of creation. 


unless’ the 


Criticism was to Belinsky unthink- 
able without an attempt, fraught with 
the utmost difficulty, calling for the 
completest possible self-obliteration 
on the part of the critic. to experi- 
ence within oneself an alien structure 
of life, the inner vision, almost the 
nervous organization of another-—of 
the creative artist. Criticism was not 
contemplation, certainly it was not 
merely designed to give pleasure, least 
of all was it a formal or technical 
craft or skill. It was rather en uct cf 
painful self-adjustment to unfamiliar 
ideas, of attempting to inhabit a 
world created by another imagina- 
tion. Without this all interpretation 
remained external and dead. 

What the critic sees he must tell. 
Literature is first and foremost an 
activity of human beings, and nothing 
that affects their lives can. in princi- 


ple, be alien to him. The critic is 
under no obligation to emphasize the 
social aspects of works of art or their 
psychological effect or moral content 
at the expense of their esthetic quali- 
ties; nor to concentrate upor ideas 
which may be embodied in them at 
the expense of their modes of expres- 
sion or their form or texture, or the 
methods by which they are made. The 
critic’s only duty is to tell the truth. 
And since these social factors are, in 
fact, vital to a given work of art, the 
critic has no choice but to analyze 
them, and, if need be, judge them, 
in terms of the society whose voice 
the artist must of necessity claim to 
be (this romantic notion is at the 
heart of all that Belinsky says). 
Works of art are not made of 
words, colors, sounds, but in some 
sense always of ideas and feelings 
and volitions; and if these are shal- 
low and false, the work of art will not 
remain unaffected. To pretend that it 
is independent and “objective” is 
self-deception, a perverse denial of 
the truth for the sake of a false es- 
thetic theory, false because it denies 
the light by which human beings in 
fact live (whether they admit it or 
not) for the sake of a preconceived 
distinction between life and thought, 
life and art. And this seemed to 
Belinsky false or frivolous, or hoth. 
This preoccupation with moral is- 
sues did, of course, at times lead to 
absurdities. Belinsky’s disparager:ent 
of medieval literature in general and 
of the Divine Comedy in particular, 
or his dislike for one of Pushkin’s 
greatest masterpieces—The Bronze 
Horseman—because of its “amoral” 
outlook, sprang from a fierce human- 
ist bias which at times made him 
strike out blindly. But in his case this 
was almost always, in the end, com: 
pensated by his passionate instinctive 
love of poetry in all its manifesta: 
tions; his exquisite natural taste: his 
complete freedom from all philistin- 
ism, pedantry, personal vanity, which, 
after his infatuation with a particu- 
lar system of ideas was over, invari 
ably opened his eyes and induced 
shame and self-accusation. His depth, 
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his sincerity and his inability to cung 
to anything which he did not feel as 
well as believe to be true, no matter 
against what authority, saved him al- 
ways—but not, alas, his disciples— 
from moralism or falsification in 
the name of abstract principles. 

The intensity and authenticity of 
his effort to discover the truth breaks 
through the diffuse and heavy prose, 
and directly affects his reader, par- 
ticularly in his letters, the most mov- 
ing in Russian literature, beside 
which the great letters of the West 
—Byron’s or Flaubert’s—seem coldly 
contrived. This capacity for vivid, 
painfully truthful, emotionally un- 
exaggerated self-revelation and not 
his critical or moral theories is 
what marks him a critic of genius. 

Belinsky remains at once the most 
representative and the most arresting 
figure in the history of the Russian 


intelligentsia. Turgenev, who knew 
and understood him, said that he 
lived near the heart of the life of his 
nation, and felt and gave voice to the 
deepest issues that agitated the Rus- 
sian society of his time more un- 
forgettably than subtler but more 
peripheral writers. 

Because he committed himself too 
much and too often, Belinsky (like 
Rousseau) to this day excites the 
most violent opposition and the blind- 
est devotion. His life and work re- 
main the strongest single intellectual 
influence (not excluding Marxism) 
upon the evolution of ideas which 
culminated in the overthrow of the 
Tsarist regime. It is a strange irony 
of fate 
disciplined man, the violent opponent 
of all orthodoxy and regimentation, 
tormented by doubts all his life, rest- 


that this uncouth and un- 


lessly moving from one intellectual 


obsession to another, each time with 
a passionate hope that he had found 
the truth at last, and in the end pain- 
fully liberating himself from it; per- 
petually stumbling and falling and 
rising again, caring ultimately only 
for individual liberty, secular educa- 
tion, truth and free speech; dedicated 
to an unending battle against the 
arbitrary use of power and the des- 
potism of the cut-and-dried systems 
of the Western ideologies; that this 
spontaneous, independent, morally 
uncompromising homme révolté who 
was incapable of cheating either him- 
self or others and, therefore. quar- 
reled with both Right and Left in 
turn, should today be worshipped as 
one of the four patron saints of the 
Soviet state philosophy. Although he 
died over a century ago, the furious 
voice is audible still, a menace to 
every established faith. 





Systematizing the Economic World 


Economic Theory and Method. 
By F. Zeuthen. 
Harvard. 364 pp. $6.00. 


THIS BOOK is an admirable trans- 
lation from the Danish, revised and 
enlarged, performed by the author’s 
wife. Unlike many economic writers 
of the past, Mr. Zeuthen recognizes, 
with modern enlightenment, the im- 
possibility of writing down final 
truths for application under all cir- 
cumstances. The result, however, is 
reminiscent of Henry Adams’s at- 
tempt, wiihout committing himself, 
to squeeze history into the mathe- 
matical formulas of scientists. 

Mr. Zeuthen warns that the ban- 
ning of all systematic thinking leads 
to unsystematic, personal and even 
self-interest fantasies. Upon this base, 
he proceeds to present abstract theory 
and method, largely in mathematical 
tegalia, as one of the tools of the 
economist, affirmatively denying all 
attempts to solve living, practical 
problems. 

The purpose of economics is a 
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practical one: to enable us to fore- 
cast or influence economic activity. 
An English detective story, from 
which the author quotes, makes a 
case for theory in a conversation: 

“Don’t you make theories as you 
go along, Pointer?’ 

“*T like finding facts better,’ 
Pointer thought. ‘Of course, if you 
cannot find a fact lying around, you 
have to fish for it with a theory.’ ” 

With all due respect for theory, 
the practical-minded reader must ap- 
proach this work with great trepida- 
tion. Economics, which seems so of- 
ten an art rather than a science, sub- 
ject to all the human faults of schol- 
ars and dependent for guidance on 
philosophy, can hardly be methodized 
to the complete satisfaction of any- 
one in this fast-moving, involved 
world. But the author suggests that 
incompetence may explain why eco- 
nomics has not followed the example 


of the successful natural sciences. If 
competence is all that is required, it 
will have to be competence of a new 
and high order. 

The enormous complexity and size 
of the undertaking is recognized by 
the author when he says: 

“Even if we want an explanation 
with regard to a limited number of 
variables, such as prices, quantities 
of goods and income, we are led. . . 
to other magnitudes and values when 
we get to natural conditions, tech- 
nology, the physical and mental qual- 
tities of human beings, social institu- 
tions and unique and historical phe- 
nomena.” 

But he does not despair, as the 
following quotation indicates: 

“Tt seems natural to consider the 
economic world, like the physical 
world, as one big continuum, where 
each particle has a close connection 
with certain other particles, from 
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which connections spread like a net- 
work or chain. This all-pervading in- 
terdependence in the economic world 
is not vague and uncertain, but con- 
sists of definite and demonstrable 
links such as demand and costs.” 
Beginning with an examination of 
the character of economic reasoning, 
its relation to policy, and a classifi- 
cation of theories, the author follows 
the method of “decreasing abstrac- 
tion,” uses the static free-competition 
assumptions, and then broaches the 


theory of distribution dealing with 
demand and supply. He covers the 
Swedish economists’ contribution to 
dynamic theory, uncertainty, expecta- 
tions and risk-bearing as well as 
trade in capital values. In a conclud- 
ing part, he outlines the different 
types of monopolistic and competitive 
conditions and the impact of prop- 
erty, power and state action upon 
economic life. 

Altogether, the book is a compre- 
hensive, scholarly, mathematically in- 


teresting, and exceedingly well docu. 
mented work of primary interest to 
the economic student but with over. 
tones of attraction to all the intellec. 
tually curious. The skeptic will put 
it down with the reservations hereto- 
fore noted, reminding himself also 
that it is in the practical applica- 
tion of theory that the really for. 
midable difficulties are encountered, 
regardless of how demonstrable all 
the links of presumed interdepend- 
ence may appear. 





One Part of the South 


Reviewed by Paula Snelling 
Contributor to “Saturday Review,” 
“Progressive” and other journals 


A Southern Reader. 
By Willard Thorp. 
Knopf}. 760 pp. $7.50. 


IT 1s reasonable to expect that a 
book with this title will give the 
reader either a clear picture of the 
mind of the South, in all its fascinat- 
ing ambiguities, or the best of the 
region’s literature. The first task 
Mr. Thorp is not equipped by tem- 
perament or intellectual stature to 
do. The second he might have 
achieved, but a glance at the table 
of contents reveals that he did not 
even attempt it. For there is no 
mention here of E!len Glasgow. Lil- 
lian Smith, Robert Penn Warren, 
Richard Wright, DuBose Heyward. 
Ralph Ellison, Carson McCullers, 
Truman Capote, Tennessee Williams, 
James Still or Joseph Wood Krutch. 
Surely it cannot be lack of literary 
quality that caused these important 
writers to be omitted from an anthol- 
ogy which includes the third-class 
work of John Fox Jr. (do you re- 
member The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come?) and James Lane 
Allen. 

One looks in vain, too, for certain 
authors, now in critical eclipse, who 
would also have to be included in 
any competent collection of Southern 
writing: Evelyn Scott, James Branch 
Cabell, James Weldon Johnson, Er- 
skine Caldwell, Jean Toomer, James 


Saxon Childers and T. S. Stribling. 
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Nor is there a reference to the young, 
talented Flannery O’Connor or By- 
ron Reece, or any other new writer. 

I turned to Mr. Thorp’s preface 
for a clue to these puzzling omissions. 
There he tells us of his boyhood love 
affair with the South—how, in the 
eighth grade in upstate New York, 
he stood up for the Confederate cause 
against his “black abolitionist teach- 
er’; how. at 16, he first crossed the 
Potomac and felt he had seen “an 
enchanted land”; how, despite later 
awareness of “the sober realities of 
Southern life,” he still finds it “the 
most exotic and exciting region in 
America.” however. 
that he does not choose to make his 
home in the South, where he could 
help deal with the “sober realities” 
and experience the South’s excite- 
ment first-hand.) This book, he 
hopes, “will convey to its readers the 
kind of pleasure I have known in 
exploring its byways, reading its his- 
tory, and listening to my friends tell 
stories of their kin to the seventh 
degree of relationship.” 

Now we begin to understand: The 
book is not intended as an anthology 
of the best of the region’s literature, 
nor is it seriously concerned with 
the mind of the South. It is a kind 
of scrapbook, a bit yellowed, put to- 


(One notes, 


gether rather lovingly out of those 
fragments of the South’s writings 
which appeal to a romantic, con- 
servative, separate-but-equal Yankee 
who shares with many others above 
the Mason and Line the 
“lyrical longing to be a Southern 
Gentleman.” 

Approximately 200 pages out of 
these 760 rightly belong in any an- 
thology of Southern writing. An 
other 100 pages are given to authors 
who should appear here, though the 
editor does them a disservice now 
and then in the particular selections 


Dixon 


he makes. For instance, he chooses 
from Thomas Jefferson certain pages 
in which Jefferson alternately tran- 
scends his times and sinks deep into 
the quicksands of prejudice; H. C 
Nixon is represented by a few in 
nocuous passages from Possum Trot, 
but nothing from Forty Acres and 4 
Steel Mule. Other authors who be 
long here appear for a moment and 
are quickly whisked out of sight 
Arthur Raper and Howard Odum are 
given one page each. These two 
pages constitute the total space al- 
lotted to Southern social scientists 
(Where are Rupert Vance and 
Charles S. Johnson?) The Agrarians 
and their spiritual descendants, the 
New Critics, tot up 34 pages, and 
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their forebears get similarly dispro- 
portionate space in the 18th- and 
19th-century selections. 

These imbalances (there are too 
many to cite) and omissions would 
lead one to think that Mr. Thorp’s 
motive in compiling this reader was 
only that of putting the old South, 
which he loves, in amber. And yet 
this is not wholly true. He does look 
at the contemporary South, although 
somewhat warily. At one level he 
recognizes that important changes 
are taking place within the region 
and its people’s minds, and while 
he finds most of them rather un- 
pleasant to contemplate, he sincerely 
believes that some of them should 
take place. He is glad, for instance, 
that more people have change in 
their pockets than in pre-New Deal 
days; that some slums have been 
cleared up; and he is pleased about 
the successful soil conservation of 
recent years. He is also downright 
proud of having taken a stand in 
advance of Donald Davidson’s (as 
expressed in the 1930 platform of 
the Southern Agrarians), stating that 
he “doubts if Mr. Davidson, in reck- 
oning up the artistic achievements 
of the modern South, would count 
the Negro’s contribution to jazz and 
the blues.” 

Mr. Thorp not only gives several 
pages to an article on jazz, he de- 
votes a section of the book to “The 
Negro”—which certainly Mr. David- 
son would not do. And in some 30 
of these pages, Negroes of the past 
half century or so are given a plat- 
form for protesting the denial of 
their rights. They do this forcefully, 
even though ten of those pages are 
taken up by Booker T. Washington’s 
Atlanta Exposition address of 1901. 

It is when Mr. Thorp selects what 
he calls representative voices in the 
section titled “The White Man 
Speaks” that one sees him pulling 
the blinders down over his eyes and 
the reader’s. The sum total of what 
we find here is as follows: the Ham- 
let-style passage by Jefferson on the 
iniquity of slavery and the inferiority 
of the Negro; Fitzhugh justifying 
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slave trade in 1857; Helper’s 1860 
protest against slavery (though Mr. 
Thorp is aware of the anomaly here 
and himself points out that Helper 
stated elsewhere that it was his pur- 
pose “to write the Negro out of 
America .. . and out of existence”) ; 
Irwin Russell’s atrocious piece in dia- 
lect, 1888 vintage, titled “Christmas 
Night in the Quarters”; three fine 
pages from George Washington 
Cable in defense of the Negro’s free- 
dom, published in 1885; Ben Till- 
man’s inhuman tirades of the early 
1900s—and, as sole spokesman for 
the white mind and conscience of the 
South as it has developed over the 
past seventy years, we have Hodding 
Carter. “The Case of Eddie Mack” 
is an honest, intelligent description 
of some of the irrational quirks of 
the Southern mind, but Mr. Carter’s 
own limitations are shown when he 
states at the end oi this piece: 

“T believe that Savannah. Georgia 
[i.e., the conditions existing there in 
1950, which Mr. Carter seems to con- 
sider had pretty well reached the 
separate-but-equal goal he desider- 
ates] is an example of almost all the 
Negro wants now or can now attain 
as a citizen of the South.” 

It is incredible that Lillian Smith 
should be left out here—not only 
because of her rich imagination and 
powerful writing (The Journey), but 
because of her profound intellectual 
and philosophic analysis of the mind 
and soul of the white South (Killers 
of the Dream). Three of her 
speeches, “Freedom from Shame,” 
“Ten Years from Today,” and “A 
White Child Grows Up,” are classics. 
But if Lillian Smith’s penetration of 
this theme is too strong a dose for 
Mr. Thorp’s tastes, he could have 
quoted from William Faulkner’s fine 
letter dealing with these matters, 
which appeared in a Jackson, Missis- 
sippi newspaper some two years ago. 

Now what else is in the book? 
About three-fifths of it is given over 
to the old South, from Colonial times 
up to World War I. While we are 
shown too much of the grace and 
charm and hospitality of the slave- 


holding minority and the sharecrop- 
ping landlords who followed, there 
are also several fine and discerning 
bits of more recent writing, such as 
James Agee’s “Three Tenant Fami- 
lies,” Harnett Kane’s story on Huey 
Long, and that delightful piece on 
rural religion by Archie Robertson 
called “Tongues and Snakes.” 
Possibly 150 pages consist of de- 
scription of land and rivers, cities 
and towns, industry and_ business. 
There are also picturesque accounts 
of folkways and customs, sports and 


recreation, cooking, feasting, etc. 
These are, on the whole. well 
handled. 


It is the section on modern writ- 
ing, covering the last 35 years, which 
makes the book extremely disappoint- 
ing to this reader. Faulkner is here, 
and Thomas Wolfe, Eudora Welty, 
Katherine Ann Porter and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts—as they should be 
in any respectable anthology of 
Southern writing. 

But where are the others? The 
empty place left by the omission of 
those sensitive, talented writers men- 
tioned in the beginning of this re- 
view does dishonor to the real South, 
which is far too strong to need any- 
one’s help in shielding it from its 
own children’s fresh, new vision— 
a vision completely left out here. 

Mr. Thorp obviously considers 
himself a friend and admirer. He 
thinks he came only to praise the 
South, not to bury it. Yet, were what 
he shows here the complete picture, 
were we as barren of the restless, 
probing, re-creating spirit and in- 
tellect as we are here pictured as 
being, there should be a first-class 
funeral tomorrow. And if all that 
remained of the South’s expression 
were what he preserves within these 
covers, most of the good as well as 
the evil of the region would be in- 
terred with its bones—leaving only 
the peripheral virtues and vices, the 
minor strengths and weaknesses, the 
endless relics of mediocrity, quaint- 
ness and triviality. 

No enemy could have maligned us 
more. 





A Year of U.S. Short Stories 


The Best American Short Stories 1955. 


Edited by Martha Foley. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 404 pp. $3.50. 


IN THE society that is not yet, col- 
lections of short stories such as Mar- 
tha Foley’s Best American Short 
Stories 1955 will be honored more or 
as much as the best of novels. Like 
poetry, the other form which a better 
society will honor more than ours, 
the short story compactly and vividly 
suggests many times the meaning it 
superficially conveys. Microcosms re- 
veal macrocosms; the seemingly slight 
and restricted show things as impor- 
tant as the character of a generation, 
a class, a society, a representative 
kind of man, a universal human ex- 
perience particularized. I do not say 
this to deprecate the novel (extension 
is sometimes as necessary as compres- 
sion), certainly not to deprecate po- 
etry, the greatest art form when it is 
great; I say this only to point to the 
undue neglect of intelligent selections 
of short stories such as Martha 
Foley’s Best or Paul Engle’s O. Henry 
memorial volumes, which surpass any 
collection you can make of O. Henry. 
In the society that is, too many poten- 
tially good readers (which is to say 
good people) prefer quantity to qual- 
ity and do not realize that 404 pages 
of short stories at $3.50 are more val- 
uable than ten goodish novels at 
$4.50 each. 

Since 1941, Miss Foley has been 
doing an excellent imperfect job of 
selecting the best short stories that 
appear in almost a hundred little and 
big magazines published in the 
United States and Canada. The maga- 
zines range from the almost unknown 
(Epoch published at Cornell, Shenan- 
doah published at Washington and 
Lee) to the ones the highly-browed 
dismiss without reading (the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Charm, the Ladies 
Home Journal). Since no one except 
someone as dedicated as Miss Foley 
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can read almost everything. we should 
buy and honor a collection that prints 
entire 25 “best” stories (all of them 
illuminating and worth the reading), 
a list of 76 roll-of-honor stories, of 
31 distinctive volumes of short sto- 
ries, and of more than 250 distinc- 
tive short stories in U.S. magazines. 

A quick once-over of this collec- 
tion of all good, many excellent sto- 
ries shows that we are still living in 
the age of anxiety which cold war 
and H-bombs compel. “Our genera- 
tion is in danger,” says a character in 
Irwin Shaw’s excellent, faintly slick 
story, “the danger of diminution. We 
have had our adventures too early. 
Our love has turned to affection, our 
hate to distaste. . . . We have settled 
for the life of obedient dwarfs in a 
small but fatal sideshow.” A dozen of 
these 25 confirm Mr. Shaw’s insight: 
Robert Bowen’s naturalistic 
about a Korean veteran who decides 
pain is better than a lobotomy. John 
Cheever’s “The Country Husband,” 
an excellent revelation of a well-to-do 
suburbanite who confuses “a lack of 
discrimination with Christian love.” 
George P. Elliot’s “Brother Quintil- 
lian and Dick the Chemist,” about an 
atheist with faith and a Brother who 
doubts himself into belief. Two good 
semi-science-fiction stories by How- 
ard Nemerov and Judith Merrill that 
point at the uncertainty of the world 
beyond what we call the real one. 
Daniel Curley’s moving story of two 


story 


lovers who don’t know where to go, 
what to do, to believe. 
Whether one is made happy by these 
fine revelations of our age’s anxiety 
is not the point: this is what the 
sensitive feel and what we all must 
cope with. 

Of course, none of these writers are 
defeated (would they write if they 


or how 


were?). They state what they see, 
suggestively diagnose, can’t give the 
magic pill any better than your psy- 
chiatrist or Eisenhower. For Harvey 
Swados, whose good story is too com: 
pressed and inferior to his very good 
novel Out Went the Candle, you have 
to know Freud, Marx and people, and 
then maybe. Wallace Stegner believes, 
evidently, that we must put behind us 
the Bohemian puritanism of the 
Twenties (though it was pleasant, 
wasn't it?). Irwin Shaw thinks we 
must abandon phoney expatriatism, 
Oliver La Farge that we must not 
trust the scientific outlook which is no 
more than scientific (likewise David 
Stuart in “Bird Man,” one of the best 
stories). 

I dare say I have been writing 
rather formidably, as though life 
might be saved by literature. I do 
think so. I believe also that stories 
must be told well (as these are) and 
enjoyable (as these are to those who 
are concerned deeply about the con- 
temporary situation and know good 
writing when they read it). There are 
those that are better and those that 
are worse, of course, in this selection. 
Aside from the excellent stories one 
expects from Oliver La Farge, John 
Cheever, Wallace Stegner, Irwin 
Shaw and Eudora Welty, the bes 
stories are those by Daniel Curley. 
Nancy Chaikin, Flannery O’Connot 
and Howard Nemerov. But why, ! 
must inquire ungraciously, exclude 
Shirley Ann Grau and Herbert Gold? 
And why one of Mark Van Doren’ 
lesser stories (when there are so many 
good ones)? No selection satisfies 
everyone, but this one should be read 
by as many people as possible so that 
their dissatisfaction will help them to 
get from the society that is to the ont 
that is not yet. 
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SHIPLEY 


Thesmophoriazusae. By Aristophanes. 
Presented by Ray Boyle and Yolanda 
Betbeze. At the Rooftop Theater. 

The Azuma Kabuki Dancers. Presented 
by S. Hurok with the cooperation of 
H. I. H. Prince Takamatsu and the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Foreign Affairs. At the 
Broadway Theater. 

The Righteous Are Bold. By Frank 
Carney. Presented by Eddie Dowling. At 
the Holiday Theater. 

Red Roses for Me. By Sean O’Casey. 
Presented by Gordon W. Pollock. At the 
Booth Theater. 

Third Person. By Andrew Rosenthal. 
Presented by David Clive. At the Presi- 
dent Theater. 


HE HOLIDAY season brought not 
t3. usual quantity of plays, but 
an unusual variety. For present notice 
are clustered one play of old Ireland 
dying, one of new Ireland bursting 
to be born, one of ancient Greece, one 
of psychological turmoil in New York 
today, and a touch of beauty from 
Japan. 

The Greek play was off-Broadway 
and is now off the stage; but it should 
have been greeted with more fan- 
fare as the first American perform- 
ance of Aristophanes’ farce of the 
women’s fertility festival, Thesmo- 
phoriazusae. To the festival comes a 
man disguised, father-in-law of Euri- 
pides, in order to uncover the wom- 
en’s plot to punish Euripides for his 
attacks on them in his plays. The 
Women discover him; there is much 
bawdy humor and slapstick, until 
they release the old man in return 
for Euripides’ promise to write well 
of them. 

Aside from the fact that the cast 
plays the farce like a college sopho- 
mores’ romp, the many allusions to 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


A Not Too 
Happy Holiday 


Euripides’ plays are lost on the mod- 
ern audience. The reference to swear- 
ing with the tongue and not the heart. 
for instance, is a jibe at words of 
Alcestis which were hissed when first 
spoken in Euripides’ play, and which 
aroused such indignation in ancient 
times that Cicero, some 400 years 
later, could sneer at them. I’m glad 
to have had the opportunity to see 
the play, but the audience could hard- 
ly bring its own footnotes. 

Out of Japan have come the beauty 
of gesture and color, the stylized pat- 
terns of dance and drama, that in the 
Kabuki Players should delight all 
lovers of the delicate and subtle ef- 
fects of Oriental art. Whether it be 
the sad summoning of death, which 
comes even to lovers, or the lure of a 
witch seeking a human to master, or 
the downfall of an over-suspicious 
lord, costume and grace of gesture 
and pose combine in rhythms of 
beauty. 

There is beauty and vigor, too, in 
Eddie Dowling’s play out of old Ire- 
land, The Righteous Are Bold, about 
a girl who returns from “God-for- 
saken” England literally possessed of 
the devil. If you can put yourself in 
the mood of those who believe this 
possible, you will feel the grisly 
power of the battle that leads a priest 
to give up his mortal life to save an 
immortal soul. Had the girl been less 
violent, this hit of the Dublin stage 
might have been more persuasiv. 
here. It might have been an off- 
Broadway success; it is too special 
for the commercial theater. 

More pretentious is Red Roses for 


Me, another of Sean O’Casey’s 


plunges into rebellious Ireland. The 
play begins with the hero, colorfully 
clad, reciting Shakespeare: for the 
rest of the evening, in less colorful 
costume, the cast recites O’Casey. 
Perhaps, bewitched by past critical 
accolades, the playwright feels him- 
self in duty bound to strain for poesy 
at every moment: Every character, 
even the matter-of-fact inspector woo- 
ing the girl of the man he’s killed, 
must ever seek an image, butter the 
parsnip of his prose. The theme is 
O’Casey’s only one: Workers rebel, 
soldiers kill, the hero is martyr, and 
all will be well in an Ireland the peo- 
ple have set free. 

- One episode leavens the stage, 
when the beggars and drifters be- 
neath the Dublin bridge brighten 
with the hero’s prophecy and whirl 
in a dance of fantasied joy and tri- 
umph. But oh! the slump into be- 
draggled despair once more, for from 
the delirium of the dancing we plod 
in the death-march of strained rhe- 
toric. The pumping poetaster defeats 
the good actors—Eileen Crowe as the 
mother of all mothers; E. G. Mar- 
shall; Whitford Kane; Kevin Mc- 
Carthy—who sometimes make the 
hero believable. The play says no- 
thing new in language too deter- 
minedly poetical to be poetic. 

Third Person shows an attachment 
between an officer and a young sol- 
dier, matured in years of war, al- 
most breaking up the officer’s home 
in the first year of peace. Better writ- 
ing might have made this a gripping 
story: the author overcomplicates the 
young man, and provides an elderly 
epigrammatist whose cynical observa- 
tions dismally fail to scintillate. Out 
of the usual broken family, with 
hints of insanity, the young fellow 
goes on to avowed villainy. The hus- 
band loves him, but—despite the 
lad’s two earlier suicide attempts— 
ignores the ominous telephone to go 
to his wife. She might have won with- 
out this cruel gesture; the symbol 
seemed more important than the soul. 
Such an attitude, however, had al- 
ready insured that the soul of the 
play had departed. 
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DYLAN THOMAS 


Considering the human issues involved, 
Granville Hicks’s defense of John Malcolm 
Brinnin’s Dylan Thomas in America (NL, De- 
cember 26] seemed a little casual, and com- 
patible neither with the perceptive humane- 
ness of most of Hicks’s reviews, nor with the 
principles of respect for the individual for 
which THE New Leaper so valiantly does 
battle. 

Dylan Thomas in America is a book which 
manifestly will cause great pain to sensitive 
people, including Thomas’s wife and _ three 
children. I see no possible good that it 
serves (except to relieve Brinnin’s feelings) 
which would justify our disregarding that pain. 
The book throws no light on Thomas’s poetry, 
or on the real causes of his breakdown, and 
records almost nothing of value from Thomas’s 
conversations. What it does do, with its re- 
petitively detailed accounts of drinking, of fam- 
ily dissensions and of sexual incidents, is feed 
the indecent hunger for gossip, which we now 
know can be exploited on somewhat higher 
levels than those reached by Confidential maga- 
zine and its imitators. It is perplexing to live in 
a literary climate in which the same sort of 
people who have so elaborately praised Henry 
James’s novels for their nuances of moral feel- 
ing, their reticences behind reticences, can find 
the gross exposures in Brinnin’s volume perfect- 
ly acceptable. I am referring now not to Hicks’s 
brief comment, but to the general reception 
of the book, and to the Atlantic’s self-satis- 
faction in publishing it. 

This seems to me an important test case 
which cannot be passed over lightly. Do we 
really mean what we say about human dignity 
and the right to privacy? There has been a 
tremendous amount of entirely warranted con- 
cern about political informing, about the jus- 
tification for testifying publicly about objec- 
tive political acts which have definable social 
consequences. Yet hardly a voice is raised in 


protest when, under no social necessity, a 
book is published which makes gratuitous 
revelations of a painful nature about the purely 
private affairs of living people. 

It is quite true that Thomas behaved em- 
barrassingly in America some years back and 
that this was much talked of for a time in 
literary and academic circles. But this is 
hardly a reason for making a permanent record 
of just those items which where disturbing 
and displeasing in Thomas’s conduct in his 
last years (“Brinnin’s burden,” in Hicks’s 
phrase), and giving them the widest possible 
currency, creating from them the dominant 
image of Thomas for far more people than 
know his poetry. Something of the sort hap- 
pened, but to a less shocking degree, in the 
case of Scott Fitzgerald. To dwell on the 
weaknesses, the deterioration, of a man of 
superior talents, when no illumination comes 
from it and when no responsible commitment 
is demanded of the audience, is simply de- 
basing. If we take any satisfaction in such 
an account, it is a satisfaction partly maso- 
chistic, partly sadistic, which will not bear 
looking into. The situation is very different 
in true tragedy, where strengths and weak- 
nesses are experiences in inseparable conjunc: 
tion, and where the audience is not permitted 
the morbid inhumanity of feeding on another 
human being’s suffering. In tragedy we share 
the pity and terror, and pay a price for our 
increased self-understanding and __ increased 
moral commitment. 

If what is printed in Dylan Thomas in 
America is justified by “legitimate specula- 
tion,” then there is no reason why we should 
not be given the fullest sexual and domestic 
information about any living person of dis- 
tinction who arouses our curiosity, or in whose 
household a talented writer has been hospitably 
received. Are there to be no limits whatso- 
ever? Do mere curiosities about other people's 
private lives give us a “right to know” which 
is superior to that humane respect for the 
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y j Showplace of the Nation 


Rockefeller Center 


“LL CRY TOMORROW” 


starring 


SUSAN HAYWARD 


RICHARD CONTE + EDDIE ALBERT - J0 VAN FLEET + DON TAYLOR - RAY DANTON 
Directed by DANIEL MANN 
AN M-G-M PICTURE 
ON STAGE: “RED HOT AND BLUE” — Brilliant new reve... 
produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral 
Ensemble . . . Symphony Orchestra directed by Ray mond Paige. 


* Produced by LAWRENCE WEINGARTEN 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


dignity and sensibility and privacy of the in- 
dividual which is among the cardinal princi- 
ples, as I well know, of Granville Hicks and 
Tue New Leaver? These seem to me impor- 
tant questions. 

Northampton, Mass. Rosert GorRHAM Davis 


TRESCA MEMORIAL 


Once more the Tresca Memorial Committee 
plans to honor the memory of Carlo Tresca, 
uncompromising anti-totalitarian editor, whose 
murder in 1943 remains unpunished. 

Flowers will be laid at the scene of his 
death—northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 
15th Street—on Saturday, January 14, at 1 p.m. 
That date has been chosen (instead of the 
actual anniversary date three days earlier) for 
the convenience of many of those who join us 
each year in paying tribute to Carlo. 

This time the flower-laying will be without 
speeches, because everything has been said that 
can be said about the significance of the coura- 
geous life of that champion of workers and the 
cruel death dealt to him. No speeches, but two 
minutes of silent contemplation of a crime which 
we continue to believe was a political murder, 
committed because of the victim’s opposition to 
certain alien and evil forces. 

In a report of five years’ activity by District 
Attorney Hogan’s office, which came to our 
attention in recent weeks, Hogan says that his 
staff has thoroughly explored “all the theories 
publicly espoused” in connection with the 
Tresca case, but that it has not been solved. 

Many of Carlo’s friends, however, still won- 
der, in view of the evidence which Hogan’s 
office has been reported to have in hand dealing 
with at least one suspect, the murder car, and 
the yarage in which it was kept, why no one 
was ever indicted for this killing. Even if the 
instigators have not been identified, these 
friends inquire, would not an indictment have 
been justified? Might not such action have pro- 
duced information about those behind the 
Tresca crime? These questions wili be raised 
in a letter to Hogan. 

We hope you will be present when the 
flowers are laid. Help us keep the Tresca case 
alive. 

New York City Norman Tuomas, Chairman 


CORRECTION 


The first sentence of the last paragraph in 
Arnold Beichman’s letter of December 26 was 
incorrectly printed to read: “I am equating the 
Fund with the USSR.” It should have read: 
“I am not equating the Fund with the 
USSR.” 


January 16, 1956 











LANA TURNER dares 
the devil in “DIANE”! 
Thrilling! Eye- filling! 

CinemaScope - Color - M-G-M 

NOW PLAYING 


Loew's STATE B'way & 45th St. 
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PROTECT YOuR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 


—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 
A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits are 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 











A Laxative that is 
pleasant to take 


Why make yourself unhappy with bad-tasting, up- 
setting laxatives? Relieve constipation pleasantly 
with Ex-Lax! 

Ex-Lax tastes good, like delicious chocolate. 
Ex-Lax gets results gently. And you can depend 
on Ex-Lax for thorough relief. Many doctors use 
Ex-Lax in their practice. It’s biologically tested 
for effective action. Always keep a box handy. 


Buy the New 75c Size 
Save as much as 45c 
Also available in 35c and 15c sizes. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX“LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 











NOW! CRIFERION *.::." 


WARNER BROS. eacsent OTTO PREMINGER’S 


“THE COURT-MARTIAL 
OF BILLY MITCHELL 








REPRINTS OF 


THE CASE AGAINST | 
FLUORIDATION | 


By James Rorty 


are available at 
the following rates: 






l copy 10c 12 copies $1 : 
100 copies $7.50 | 4 as 
1,000 copies $60 Se 


order from 


THe New LEADER 
Reprint Department 

7 East Fifteenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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SHUBERT THEA., W. 44 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat TERRIFIC 
) at WALLOP!”” 
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“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 
—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” —Chapman, News 





eoeELIZABETH MONTGOMERY: FRED CLARK « susronSeretiecsee une cavery 
A UNITED STATES PICTURES Production « Producea by MILTON SPERLING + ovectes by OTTO PREMINGER 


= MTT 
ALSO! YEAR'S MOST EXCITING SHORT SUBJECT! 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 
‘. i | 
PLAIN anv FANCY Tietery 24 HOUR ALER 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED Hl U.S. AiR FORCE .JACK WEBB 


PRICES: Mon. thru Sat Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Mezs. tilt AUHUANOIDOGANAUOUUUTRGETAAAUAVERONAOTOUEEROOOTU EE EEUAT TT ORONO 

$5.75; Bale. $4.60, $3.60, $3.00 and $2.50; MAT- —_—_——-— 
INEES WED. & SAT. Orch. $4.15; Mezs. $3.45; 
Bale. $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 inel. tax. 


MARK HELLINGER THEATRE 


wires The success of 


Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


seomneeeenueereeunene | GUYS AND DOLLS” 


FABIANS AT NEVINS 9350 


KYA on our GIANT PANORAMIC’ SCREEN! 
BI JOAN CRAWTORD 


‘QUEEN BEE’ 


plus ‘Three Stripes in the Sun' 


LATE S08 Tomiget 

























is the greatest 
in Broadway’s 





entire history! 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 


organizations are requested when 

planning theater parties to do so API l OL 

through Bernard Feinman, Man- Broadway & Sist St. ¢ Continuous Perts. 

ager of The New Leader Theatri- . pee . 

- Department, 7 East 15th St., Doors Open Friday and Seturday 9 A.M. ¢ Midnight Shows Nightly 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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PRICE INCREASE 


4 SORRY, but after five years mounting publication costs 
r have forced us, like the other magazines, to raise our rates 


EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 1, 1956 The New Leader will cost 


Single Copy—20 cents 
One Year—$6 


Two Years—$10 
Three Years—$14 





SPECIAL OFFER 


SUBSCRIBERS: Extend your subscriptions now (no matter when 
ME «they expire) at the old rates —$5 for one year, $8.50 for 
two years, $11 for three years — by acting before February 1 





THE NEW LEADER 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed find check for 


! 1 
! 1 
! 1 
‘ ' 
! 1 
! 1 
Oo $5 O $8.50 O $i 
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! ' 
; Please extend my subscription for 
[1 One year [] Two Years [] Three Years ! 
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NOW AVAILABLE FREE--REPRINTS OF TWO 
TAMIMENT. INSTITUTE | 
PUBLIC SERVICE PAMPHLETS 


oe” ee 


Communism’s 
Postwar Decade 


The gains and losses of Communist parties in the non-Communist world since 1945 


By SIMON WOLIN 
With an introduction by SIDNEY HOOK 


(BULK ORDERS ACCEPTABLE) 


or OF, 


Is Coexistence Possible? 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
GERHART NIEMEYER ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 
HARRY SCHWARTZ BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


(LIMITED TO 5 COPIES) 





For Free Copies Write To: 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 








